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> 
CHAPTER V. 
The pangs of a lover are profitless pain, 
No sooner they vanish he calls them again. 

Ir would be very pleasant just here to commence 
and carry through an elaborate analysis of Jack 
Hamilton’s feelings, and pen a disquisitioun upon love 
in general and the peculiar form of the disease that 
sttacked him in particular, 

But if not deterred by the reflection that five hun- 
dred thousand authors had already indulged in the 
same unprofitable employment, the kuowledge that 
au analysis, though “easy writing is rare hard read- 
ing ” holds back our pev, 

In plain language Jack Hamilton was deeply in 
love, and very much in trouble about it. Men of his 
tlass ure generally very proud at heart, proud more of 
anc for their womankiud than of and for themselves. 

A man likes to take the woman to whom he has 
surrendered his heart by the land, lead her to his 
other womenkind, and with a proud glance of love 
and oftentimes defiance say: 

“There, my ladylike mamma, there, my majestic 
aunt, there, my maternal and influential grandmotier, 
there is the lady of my choice, and for beauty, queen- 
liness and majestic grace she can match yon all.” 

Now Jack Hamilton certainly could not take Anna- 
belie Montague by the haud and go through this 
haughty performance, even mentally, He knew that 
if he even dared bint that he had fallen in love 
With an actress of the Royal Signet, his exquisite 
aunt, the Lady Pacewell, would faint and scream for 
salts, and Lady Maud—well, perhaps she would die 
tight away of the shock and the siame. So poor 
Jack was iu a dilemma—a dilemma not lessened by 
the fact thathe believed the beautiful, modest little 








|[GEITING ROASTED. | 


maiden upon whom he gazed from the box of the 
Signet, whenever he could get a chance, wasa lady 
whose preseut position had been assigued her by ad- 
versity, 

He had been told, and Jack Hamilton, incapable of 
a falsehood himself, always received the word of a 
gentleman as gospel truth, that Annabelle—or Mary, 
as he preferred to think of her—Montague was by 
birth a lady, and only by misfortune’s chance a fairy 
in an impossible extravaganza aud an associate of 
the Signet green room. 

“ Yes,” said he to himself, as he watched her down- 
cast reception of thunders of applause, her modest 
way of singing the soft, nonsensical songs, and her 
pretty, deprecating yet sometimes spirited addresses 
to the demous of the deep. ‘Yes, poor little tiling, 
she is a lady, any one could see that; but what am 
I to do?” 

The first thing he did was to go down to the theatre 
with the daiuty pockethandkerchief and wait at the 
stage entrance for Miss Montague. There he met 
with a repulse that was not to be mistaken. Jack 
Hawilton read in the glance which the Pirate be- 
stowed upon him as he drew his daughter out of his 
path mistrust and suspicion. Jack coloured, sighed, 
put the handkerchief in his pocket, aud took a pri- 
vate box. 

“He thinks I am a blackguard,” he mused, 
watching the stage for the appearance of the 
Fairy Queen. ‘“ Well, Lam not surprised. Poor 
fellow, he is quite right to take proper care of 
her, and I like him the better for it. Ah! here 
she is!” and his heart beat with a tell-tale rapidity 
as the Fairy Queen came on and received an 
uproarious welcome, to which he lent all his aid with 
a pairof white but very strong and clapable hands, 

As he watched her from behind his closely drawn 
curtain he fancied that sle was more timid and depre- 
cating than usual, that her eyes were more downcast 
and more persistent in their avoidance of his box. 

This pained Jack, and he rose with a sudden in- 
spiration, The extravaganza had only just begun, he 
should have time to reach g flawe With long 





strides he traversed the highly decorated entrano 
hall, and hailed a cab. 

“ Drive to tie nearest flower shop,” he said, “and 
if youare quick I'll give you half-a-sovereign.” 

The poor horse suffered for his liberality, and soon 
pulled up, panting, at a small fruiterer’s. 

He jumped out, hastily selected some flowers—the 
best and most expeusive that the man had—superiu- 
tended their arrangement as a bouquet, and giving 
the man a sovereign took to the cab again. 

The second act had only just been finished as he 
re-entered the theatre, and, seeing that the cur- 
tain was down, he seized the favourable opportunity 
for carrying out his small plot, and, ensconcing him- 
self behind his sheltering curtain, took a look at tle 
opposite boxes, 

In the middle box exactly opposite was a party 
that would suit him admirably: a tall, highly dressed 
lady, with a nervous, bashful spouse, and two little 
girls on the pattern of mamma. 

“They'll do,” he murmured, “the very t!. ing,” 
and with lis bouquet shielded by his light overcoat 
he passed round at the back of the boxes and tapped 
at the door of the one he had marked out. 

The nervous paterfamilias opened the door and 
ooked cousideravly astonished, not to say alarmed, 
at the apparition of such a swell, and stared at the 
evening dress, the diamond-adorned shirt frout, and 
the grand, aristocratic face with as much admiring 
curiosity as he had bestowed upon the fairies and 
demons on the stage. 

“J beg your pardon,” said Jack, who being rather 
a bad hand at intrigue, felt that he should make a 
mess of it if ’twere uot done quickly. “I beg 
your pardon, sir, but [ want to intrude for a moment,” 

“Co—come in, sir, step in,” said paterfamilias, and 
Jack, taking care to keep well out of sight of any 
one peeping from the corner of the stage curtain, 
stepped in and bowed to the lady, who with a bril- 
liant blush immediately dropped a courtesy. 

Then Jack, with greater artfulness than his dear 
friends would have given him credit for, turned to 
the little girls 
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“T have been watching your little girls’ delight 
from my box opposite, madam, aud was so pk ased 
with their pleasure that I could not refrain from , 
coming round and askiug to shake hands with 
them.” 

Here the intriguer held out his hand and shook the | 
little fat ouvs of the young ladies with his smile, 
which, as usual, won their Learts. 

“ Really, sir,’”’ said the man, * it’s—it’s what I may 
call very friendly, very handsome indeed, and, 
alem—” 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” said Jack. “I am very 
foud of childieu,” and in truth he was, “little girls 
especially. Aud,” turning to the little ones a,ain, 
“how do yeu like the play ?” 

They expressed admiration and delight by empha- 
tic exclamatious and gestures, 

“They are delighted, sir,” said the mother. “ Poor 
dears, they almost think it’s real, and that Miss 
Moutague lives in a shell like a large cockle and 
diesses in white muslin and spangles every day.” 

“They are happy in being able to do so, madam,” 
said Jack, with great respect and another smile. 

“ And so you like the beautiful fairy, do you?” he 
asked. 

“ Oh, yes, she is lovely! I wish I could bea fairy!” 
sigied the youngest. 

“ Don't be so silly, Polly dear,” giggled the elder, 
with ineffable wisdom. “Mamma just told you it 
wasn’t a real fairy, dida’t you, ma? 1 wish she’d look 
up, ma, don’t you? She always looks straight before 
lier, and I do want to see her eyes,” 

“Come,” said Jack, edging in here. “I think we 
can get her to look up. Look here,” he said, pro- 
ducing the bouquet, which elicited decided marks 
of admiring approval from mamma and chorus. 
“Tlere’s a nosegay of flowers, I bought it for you to 
give to the fairy; you shall take it in your hands, 
Polly, and when the blue fire burns—mamma will tell 
you when—throw. it oa, to the stage to the fairy. She 
will look up then. Vit be bound, aud peraps kiss. her 
hand in the bargain,” 

Polly nearly screamed with delight, mamma shook 
her plumage and smiled, and papa chuckled and tried 
in vain to express,hig appreciation of the really hand- 
some—abem, he might say friendly—ahem, gooduess 
of the—the—gentleman. 

Amidst this overwh-lming delight and gratitude 
Jack bowed his adieu aud hastened to his own box, 
wheuce he could see the huge bouquet resting upon 
the ledge beside Polly’s fat hand iu the intervals be- 
tween the oft-repeated snifliugs, 

The last act came quickly, and Jac’, as he watched, 
saw a flutter of excitement in the box opposite, then 
as the blue fire commenced to burna—anud smell un- 
pleasautly—littie Polly rose like a dwarf armed with 
the Lougnet, sword fashion, and with a crow of de- 
light hurled it at the stage. 

It fell very fairly at the Queen’s feet, 

Jack saw her start. blush and smile, then as the 
Spirit of the Deep picked it up and banded it to her 
she raised her eyes with such a Jook of gentle, loving 
gratitude to the box that Jack felt he had swindled 
some one in getliug so much happiuess at so low a 
cost. 

Down came the curtain and up went the cheers, 

“Miss Montague! Mcutague!! Montague! !!” 
screawed the house, and the airy Queen came before 
the curtain. 

And, ob, what delight there was in the box opposite 
when it was seen that she was carrying the bouquet 
iu her hand, and actually, as she moved off again, 
raixed it with a smile to her lips. 


But what made the smile die on her face and be- 
come replaced by a louk of hesitating and troubled 
timidity ? 


Simply because Polly, in a spirit of justice greatly 
to her ercdit, had risen, and with a smiling but em- 
phatic face was shaking her head, and pointing with 
a tiny finger to the box where Jack by an unlucky 
movemen! had made himself visible. 

“Coufound it!” he muttered. “The little one 
has spoilt it after all; she knows now where the 
thing came from!” 

Poor Jack was conveyed home in a hangom, ang 
a fit of jealousy. Why should the smile die away 
wheu her eyes rested upon him? and who the deuce 
was the common, stagey, idiotic-looking man upon 
whose arm he had seen her leaning so trustfully when 
she entered the theatre? 

Jack tried to feel disgusted, and mused to him- 
self: 

“ What an idiot Iam to be sure; that stupid, goggle. 
eyed monstrosity was her lover, her sweetheart as 
he’d term it, and they are to be married this day 
woek, and I’m an idiot for losing my heart in @ wood 
that has no opening. 

“ Aud yet,” he mused, “TI can't believe she’d throw 
herself away like that. She's a lady, Beaumont says, 
aud she’s beautiful, No, that fellow must be a depen- 


banging on to him? It’s quite enough to walk by his j retort. “ You know I always enjoy adinner at the 


side I think without taking hisarm, Hang it, what 
an idiot [ am, Wouldu’t Fop and Beau and Walton 
enjoy this! It’s almost a pity they are not here to 
do so,” and he smiled rather woefully. 

Tramping upstairs with his hands in his pockets, 
he found a dainty note upon his table, which upon 
opening turned out to be a reminder from Lady Pace- 
well of his promise to diue at the Park Villa on the 
following day, 

“Well, I don’t remember the promise, my dear 
aunt,” muttered Jack, “ but if you say so I must have 
said I would, and I will; and now to bed, and I do 
hope I shau’t dream of my goggle-eyed friend with 
the Jndia-rubber mouth, confound him, and bless 
her.” , 

A fine gentleman is very busy in thesmorning; first 
he Las to dress, or rather submit to the operation 
under the hands of his valet. Theu there is break- 
fast—chocolate, devilled kidneys, and other digestiou- 
destroying abomivations, Then, if be be a handsome 
man, there is a nice little pile of letters awaiting open- 
ing and answering. 

Invitations to dinner, balls, and concerts, prettily 
expressed thanks for bouquets, tickets to various shows 
and bouths in Vanity Fair, and the loan of that beau- 
tiful volume of poems; reminders from the lawyer 
of that little business which the fine gentleman bas 
systematically rejected and turned a deaf ear to for 
the last three months; modest application for a loan 
(not small) from your dearest frieud—your borrower 
is always your dearest friend in both senses of the 
word; and a host of tradesmen's bills, blue and 
bloated. 

Then comes the constitutional in the park, for the 
benefit of the new coat and vest which the tailor has 
seut home as a gentle reminder. 

Then a look in at the club, and a} chat with 
Fitzbob of the Blues, and Toddleboy of the Red Tape 
office. 

Then luncheon—rather more indigestible tham the 
breakfast--and @ trot in the Row as a prepaxation for 
the event of the day—dinner. 

Ali this and these Jack did with his usual. good- 
humoured.grace, aud turned up at his aunt's. villa 
with a tolerable appetite, and a little flower in his 
button-hole for Lady Maud, 

In the little drawing-room, warming his back at 
the fire, Jack found Mr. Shallop, 

“Ah, Mr. Hamilton,” said he, coming forward 
with outstretched hand, and @ smile that made his 
face very pleasaut, “I am before you, but L suppose | 
shall not get any more.of the feast for that.” 

“No,” said Jack, laughing, and taking up his place 
beside the fire. “Didn't know 1 should bave the 
pleasure. of meeting you !” 

“No?” said Mr. Shallop; “ her ladyship.did not 
mention it perhaps. You see I was rather a neces- 
sary guest, eh?” and he laugved again very plea- 
sautiy and easily. 

Mr. Shallop was an exceedingly well-bred man, a 
favourite with the ladies, and a good fellow with the 
gentlemen. Mauy persons before introduction had 
taken him for a lord, or at least a hunting parson. He 
was very like the Marquis of Caraboo, and quite as 
amusing ; always had plenty of small talk, a ready 
laugh, aud a supply of wit that if not superb in qua- 
lity never failed in quantity. 

And yet Mr, Shallop was a lawyer, and a very keen 
one. 

‘* Necessary ?” said Jack, interrogatively. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Shallop; “her ladyship will 
never go through any business with me at the 
office—will not even sign a cheque. I must dine at 
the Villa, or run down for a day or two at the Elma, 
Over the cup of tea we get the business doue plea 
santly—very pleasantly for me!” ; 

Aud he laughed again, 

Jack warmed his hauds, perfectly unconscious that 
the lawyer was scanning his face with a peculiar 
sinile. 

* Her ladyship is not down yet,” continued Mr. 
Shallop; “lam afraid Iam a little before my time. 
Suowingagain. We are going to have an orthodox 
Christmas, [ think,” 

“ Yes,” said Jack, rather absently, but rousing 
with something like a start as his aunt’s voice floated 
toward tle open door, and her ladyship entered. 

“My dear Jack,” exclaimed Lady Pacewell, kiss- 
iug him fondly, “ how good of you tocome.” 

**Mr. Shallop,” passing on to him and extending 
ler hand graciously. “I fear we are late, but Laiy 
Maud kept me so long that——The dinner, Porter? 
Very good.” 

“How much are we indebted to you,” murmured 
Maad, giving her white, soft hand to Jack with a 
smile that many men, Mr. Beaumont iu particular, 
would have purchased with half their lives, “how 
good of you; it will be so dull, and you will be bored 
to death.” 





dent, a Lauger on, But what business has she to be 





“ Smothered in a bed of roses,” misquoted Jack, in 








Villa; you and auut are better company than a club 
full. I get all the scandal and better port than 
even Vinson’s.” 

This gallaut volley he fired, or rather dropped, in 
his slow, good-humoured way, on the road to tie 
bijou dining-room, to which Porter had with due 
solemnity summoned them. 

Lady Maud faced her aunt at the bottom of the 
table, Jack and Mr. Shallop occupied the sides. 

Jack was hungry, and, never feeling ashamed of his 
appetite, disposed of the soup and a nice piece of 
brill without seasoning it with a remark, wiile Mr, 
Shallop, professing less appetite and greater gal- 
lantry, had opened his budget of pews and chit-chat, 
and had won three laughs from Lady Pacewell al- 
ready. 

Lady Maud knew her man too well to starve him, 
and sat quite contented to play with her slight repast 
while Jack demolished a slice of beef, and stood 
hesitating between curried pité and a boiled capon. 

“Try the capon,” said Maud, with interest. 

“Well, I will,” said Jack, acd Mr. Porter cut » 
wing. 

“ Dare I ask your advice?” said Mr. Shallop, with 
a smile, but a respectful one. 

“Oh, yes,” said Lady Maud, graciously. ‘I should 
say the currie; Jawyers like cases well seasoned, you 
know.’ 

Mr. Shallop laughediand went in for the ourrie. 
er vs feeling conversatioual, now turned to Lady 

aud. 

“ What are you driyking, Maud, dry or sweet ?” 

“Dry,” said Lady Maud. 
aweel,” said Jack, with a laugh. “) 
riddle tle other day re 

“Phew don’t tell me——” interrupted her lady- 

“ T abhor riddles, conundrums, and charades.” 

“ Never mind Maud, Jack dear; tell me,” said 
Lady Pacewell, 

“Well, I dow’t know,” said Jack, “Perhaps wheo 
Maud is out of the way.” 

“T'll stop upmy ears,” said Lady Maud, and she 
covered her thiu, shell-like appendages with ler 
white hands thas looked to advantage in the position, 

* Come,” said dack, “ that’s obliging,” and, beiug iv 
a good humous,,he pretended to puil them away, at 
waich, whea his banda vouched hers, Lady Maud, 
with # little push aud a twiteh of the mouth, |i 
them fali and sat pationshy. 

“ When,” said Jaok, “is champagne like corn?” 

“When it’s wheat,” said Mr. Shaliop at once 
“ That's very easy.” 

“And very silly,” said Lady Maud, with gracious 
queenliness, “ That cawe from Mr. Fopton | suppose. 
it bas an odour of his absurdity abaut it.’ 

“No,” said Jack, looking modest. “I invented it. 
Don’t look shocked, Maud, I have caught you in your 
own net. And now I will havea glass of the said 
Moet, please, and you, dear lady, shall pour it out.” 

Lady Maud was ina good humoar, and when Mr. 
Porter, with immense gravity, approached with the 
bottle, she took it in her dainty hands aud, pro- 
testing that she should let it fall, filled Jack’s glass, 

Tivough the several courses and tu the termina- 
tion of the repast the light talk ran trippingly, 
harmonized by an occasional hearty laugh from Jak 
and a smooth, well-bred smile from Lady Maud, and 
then, after just sipping her glass of old port, Laiy 
Pacewell rose, saying, as Jack held the door oper 
for them ; 

“Don’t let Mr. Shallop inveigle you into # 
business talk, my dear Jack; we shail not have the 
tea in till you come.”’ 

“All right, said Jack, and returned to. his place. 

Mr. Porter, with condescending amiability, put twe 
easy-chairs before the fire for the gentlemen, placed 
a bottle of the special Pacewell port betweeu them 
and discreetly withurew. 

Jack strvlled to the window ere he took his seat. 

“ Snowing,” he said, 

“Ay, dreadiul weather,”’ said Mr, Shallop, 

** Heaven help the poor !”’ murmured Jack, with 
touch of saduess. 

“ Yes, just so,” said Mr. Shallop, carelessly. ‘4. 
great deal of distress abgut lately,” ani he sipped 
his wine and looked at the fire asif the liquor and the 
warmth gaiued additional relish from that reflection. 

“Too much,” said Jack, “by half. By the way,” 
he added, “is there not some sort of institution for 
the poor in the ust of Loudoy ?” 

“Yes, hundreds,” said Mr. Shallop, “Of what 
class do you mean—soup kitcyeus, uigut reiuge>, 
Lospitals for sick children ?”” 

Jack nodded. 

** Shallop,” he said, suddenly, “ you know more 
about my money affairsthau I kuow myself,” (“lam 
afraid. I do,’ mnrmured Mr, Shallop, softly—‘0o 
softly to be heard.) “1 wish you would put down 
on your expense list one or two of these same insti- 
tutions, Say ten guiucas for the best soup kitchen 
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and ten gnineas each for the best-condueted of the 
others—all in the East of Lomlon.” 

Mr. Shallop took outa dainty memorandum book— 
more like a lady’s playthiug than a lawyer’s note- 
book—and jotted a note to that effect, 

“ You take an interest in the East of London?” he 
asked, 

“ £) 2?” said Jack, rather hesitatingly. 

The lawyer repeated his, question, 

“Yos,” said Jack, “I saw it for the first time a few 
weeks ago,” and he sighed. 

“Now what the deuce does he want down im the 
East ?’’ queried the lawyer, his sharp eyes twinkling 
in the firelight. ‘* Indeed,” he added aloud. “ A 
dreadful place, was never down: there. but once, some 
law business I remember. In fact it was business 
connected with the Pacewell estate,”'and he laughed 

ftly. 

« Yes,” said Jack, notinterested, but ‘asking out of 
mere politeness, ‘*What was it?” 

“Well, we were looking for a missing heir; one 
would think you would not have far to seek the heir 
tu twenty thousand a year.” 

* No,” said Jack, suddenly interested. “That was 
before my time?” he asked, meaning the date at 
which he had entered upon his fortune. 

“ Yes,”’ said Mr, Shallop, ‘“‘andif we had succeeded 
in finding the heir your time I am sorry tesay would 
never have come at all,” 

“Oh,” said Jack, “ you mean the missing brother, 
the Pacewell who died abroad 2?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr, Shallop. 

Aud in leaning baek iv his chair he contrived to 
take a glance at the easy face of the young man with- 
out his being aware of it. 

“Yes, it was,a singular thing, He disappeared 
some years before the fortune was left, and few 
kuew the cause. I was among the few. He. dis- 
appeayed for a time, then turned up in London. I 
always thought that-if I wanted him I should be able 
to put ay hand upon him, but it proved that I was 
wrong. He slipped away and died in the most pro- 
voking mannerin Australia. Isay provoking manner 
meaning it only in one sense, in the other it was an 
excellent and most wise thing, for I need not say 
the fortune is better applied in its present owner’s 
\ands.” 

And he inclined his head respectfully to Jack, who 
quietly poked the fire, 

“I don't know that,” he said. “ But why should 
he have been in hidiug? What had he done?” 

“Well, I never could find out quite,” said Mr. 
Shallop, “* The Pacewells. were always a close family. 
I fancy that he was given to drinking, aud made,a 
mésalliance, fell out of their circle.and into disrepute ; 
and if l am right in my conjectures it needed nothing 
more to keep him out of the way. The Pacewells 
were as sensitive as they were proud, and. if any af 
them did not mind disgraging himself individually 
he would change his name that he might not. dip- 
grace the family.” 

“T see,” said Jack. “Poor fellow. I almost: wish 
he was alive and had the money, But see to those 
institutions, will you, please ? And if you can find one 
for used-up actors and-actresses you—you can make 
it twenty guineas.’’ 

Mr. Shallop’s eyes opened a little, but he took out 
his pooket-book and entered the additional be- 
quest. 

“You are interested in theatricals?” 
quietly. 

“Yes, I am,” said Jack with just the slightest 
flush, “And now you mention it I don’t think I can 
do better than ask your advice upon a matter that. I 
have in hand. ‘That sounds quite commercial, 
doesn’t it?’ and he laughed, but with a certain 
shyness. 

“And yet,” said Mr, Shallop, echoing the laugh, 
“I hope itis not commercial, for with all dune. defe- 
rence you do not manage your money affairs. with 
very great success.” 

“No? Well, set your mind at, rest, it is, not.aspe- 
culation on ’Change, I don’t want you.to buy me 
shares in the Great Wheal Bang tin mine, but to 
give me your advice and assistance.as a. man of 
the world,” 

Mr. Shallop nodded. 

Jack poked the fire again amd cleared his 
throat, 

‘Mr. Shallop,” he said, at last, “I am--very mach 
interested in an individual, a gentleman whois. I be- 
lieve placed in trying circumstanees by ili luck and 
those accidents which will be/all the best and worst 
regulated of human lives. ‘l'hat was neatly turned I 
think. Thank Heaven, if anything happens I can 
earn my living in the compilation of polite letter- 
writers,” 

Mr. Shallop laughed. 

“ Yes,” he said,“ gentleman very down in the 
world ?” 


“ Well, not very,” said Jack, thoughtfully, “ there: 


he asked, 





are many far lower. To cut the matter short he is 
an actor, an actor at an East-end theatre——" 

Mr. Shallop got out his note book, but Jack puthis 
hand out with an exclamation of impatience. 

“ Confound it, man,’’ he said, “ put that away. I 
don’t want you to take instructions. as if you were 
going to lay out five hundred pounds or draw up a 
leaxe. I want your advice.as a man of the world.” 

Mr. Shallop put up his note-book, not.at all offended, 
and rubbed his hands, 

“ Well,” said Jack, “ he’a an actor at, an Hast-end 
theatre, he may be a good actor or he:may not, I am 
not a critic and can’t say. He iuteresta me, and his 
voice is as deep as a diving-bell and sonorous as a 
brown bear’s.” 

Mr. Shallop laughed, 

“Great recommendations in a tragedian,” he said. 

“ Just so,” said Jack, ‘ Well, then, he jias.a gen- 
tlemanly manner, and seems a good-:hrarted, well- 
conducted, reapectable man. Now, Ma, Shallop, I want 
to, do, something for him.” 

“ Yes ?” said Mr. Shallop, 

** And it must be done sub rosa, no charity will 
do, he would scent it, out, and very likely give you a 
sound hiding.” 

“I dou’t think itshall be, ia the shape of charity 
then,” said Mr. Shallop, surugging his shoulders. 

Jack laughed. 

“ He is very proud, and.it will have.to be done on 
the quiet and while he is hoodwinked.” 

“ Have.you thought of any chaunel through which 
the benefit might reach him ?” asked Mr. Shailop. 

“ Yes,” gaid Jack, “ We must. get him,an engage- 
rent atone. of the principal theatres,” 

Mr. Shallop whiatled, 

** Whew !”’ he said; “ easien said than, done, En- 
gagementsat the West-end don’t go begging,” 

* No,” said Jack, “ I suppose not, but by hook or 
by crook we must.manage it; that.is, you-mugst man- 
age it. You know all the fashionable wanagers and 
these sort of. people. and must. get this thing done for 
me, You, said ouce veny prettily: that. money could 
buy anything. Buy me an engagement for my friend 
aud I won’t look, twice:at the price. You under- 
stand 2?” 

* Hem!” hesaid, Well, I:can do nothing until 
I have.seen this gentleman—on the boards, I mean, 
May I ask. his name?” 

“ His name,’’ said Jack, “ is: Montague—Horatius 
Montague—and he plays, at the Royal Signet.” 

Mr. Shallop drew out his pooket-boek. 

** You, must let, me jot that down,” he said, laugh- 
ingly, “‘ or I shall have forgotten it. before. I reach 
the office to-morrow morujng.” 

* Jot. away,” said Jack. 

“ Horasius, Montague, Royal Signet. 
dress?” asked Mr, Shallop. 

“I donjt know,” said Jack, dryly. 

Mr. Shallop-opaned his»e yes, 

“ Well,” he said, “ Lavust make the best use of this, 
I suppose.” 

* You will go and see him ?” asked Jack, “ and’tell 
me if you think you can manage to help ne?” 

“T will,” said Mr. Shallop. 

There was ».mement’s silence spent by the lawyer 
in wondering how Mr, Horatius Montague hai man- 
aged to catch his. wealthy client's interest, when 
suddenly Jack paked the fire and said, in a tone of the 
most sublime indifference: 

“ By the way, should tell you that there is a 
daughter o 

** Ab!” thought the lawyer, “now I ean understand 
it. This.is the missing piece that. makes the puzzle 
plain. A daughter?” he said, “Por whom | must 
get an engagement also.” 

“ Just so,” said Jack, trying to keep up the indif- 
ference. 

“May I ask the young lady’s age?” asked Mr. 
Shaliop. 

* You can if you like, but I question if she'll tell 
you; I can’t,” and Jack laughed. 

Mr. Shallop, thrown off his guard and enjoying his 
joke, was incautious enough to run on with: 

“ And has she a diving-bell voice with brown- 
bearish capabilities ?” but stopped suddenly as Jack’s 
face darkened and his eyes assumed that cold, 
haughty expression which the Pacewell lawyer knew 
so well. 

“That you can discover for yourself,” he replied, 
gravely. ‘The father and daughter are acting on 
the same nights. You have the mame of the theatre 
and the sooner you cau conveniently give the matter 
your attention the greater will be my gratitude.” 

Mr, Shallop bowed respectfally, aud Jac, who was 
forgiving, passed the bottle and said: 

“A glass of wine to the undertaking.” 

“Right willingly,” said Mr. Shallop, 

And with mutual good will again they drained the 
glasses. 

“ And now,” said’ Jack, “ having nearly poked the 
fire out and bored you to death | think 1’ll propose 
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the drawing-room. My aunt will be hankeriug fot 
the cup that cheers and does not inebriate.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A beautiful woman and a good fire 
Are royal Christmas gifts. 

LaDy Maup had a deliciously easy lounge beside 
her own in front of the great fire and her delicately 
tinted silk just swept it at the edge. She drew it 
aside and made room for him with a smilo of wel- 
come. 

“Come and be seated,” she said. “ Aunt and I are 
browning gradually.” 

“All right,” he said, sinking into the seat of down 
and velvet and holding his strong white hands out to 
the blaze, “ Aunt is now going to get cooked iu an- 
other way ; Mr. Shallop has got her, you see.” 

“And there will be nothing but share lists and 
*Change talk, advanced rentals. aud income-tax for 
the rest of the evening,” said Lady Maud, glancing 
languidly at the table where Lady Pacewell aud the 
amusing lawyer were seated. 

“ Never mind, wo will haye a game at backgam- 
mon,”’ said Jack, 

“No,” said Lady Maud, “I want you to enjoy 
your evening, not to be bored to death. | know you 
hate backgammon, aud, between us and Fido here, I 
hate it too.” 

Jack laughed. 

“All right,” he said, in his lazy way. “Give mea 
cup of tea then and we will play the idle apprentices.” 

Lady Maud gave him a strong cup of tea-in a deli- 
cate toy cup, and held the piece of sugar suspended 
in the tongs over it. 

“T forget if you like it sweet or not, Jack?” she 
asked, looking down at him with a smile of bewiich- 
ingly serious interest. 

“Oh, never mind the sugar,” said Jack, with indo- 
lent gallantry. “ It will be quite sweet enough if you 
pour it out!” 

Lady Maud laughed, and after placing cups at her 
aunt’s and Mr, Shallop’s elbows sat down again. 

“ Jack, youare improving, Iam sure of it. That 
was not a bai compliment. Rather a knock-down, 
rough-and-ready kind, but still not bad—for you,” 

* Thanks,” said Jack. “Kind to qualify it; you 
might make me vain.” 

“Vain boy,” she said, and lightly, just so lightly, 
laid her hand upon bis arm. 

It was a feather’s weight of a caress, but caresses 
from such au exquisitely beautiful woman as Lady 
Maud—and at that particular after-dinner hour 
when the sens:s are already lulled to a sweet, balmy 
comfort—are dangerous things. 

Ifyou do not waut to be cut don’t play with elged 
tools, 

Jack either forgot or was ignorant of the ad- 
monition, for with his low, musical laugh he laid 
his hand upon the one that had tapped him and looked 
at it. 

It was-a shapely hand; it was a white hand, its 
fiugers glistened with rubies and diamonds ; it was 
a hand that once caught should be always kept, for 
the looking at constantly, for the kissing occasionally. 

Jack held it and looked up. The fire glow was upon 
Lady Maud's face, and forthe first time perhaps iu his 
life he realized how beautiful a oneit was: so perfect 
and oval, so delicately complexioned; such Cupid- 
bowed lips, so ripe aud so full; a tone of high breeding 
in thedroop of the chin ; and just now, at that moment, 
such a melting, fire-giving light in the dark, deep 
eyes. 

Oh, it was.a face to set a man’s blood stirring by 
the mere glance thereof, but such a face looking 
down, with such a hight in such eyes, upou a man 
whose hand imprisoned the face’s haud— well, it 
was awfully and fearfully delicious! 

Jack, lulled by the heat, made softly amiable by the 
good old port, felt all its fascination, aud met the 
deep eyes with a glance of wouderiug admiration 
that turned the light in full foree to a crimson blush. 
Thea he seemed to realise his position, and with a 
suddeuness that was startling said: 

“1 shallindeed be roasted. Aunt, might one hav 
a cigar in the conservatory yonder without meritug 
death ?’’ 

And receiving Lady Pacewell’s gracious pormis- 
sion strolled into the conservatory and cuvled ui 
self and his senses with a cigar. 

Probably Lady Maud’s balf-breathed invocation 
was not a sweetly phrased beuedictiou upou that 
gracivus weed tobacco, 

Mr. Shallop did not smoke, and when Ludy Manu 
a few minutes afterwards rose and opened the piaue 
he left, Lady Pacewell aud came to arrauge tuv music, 
etc. 

Lady: Pacewell, who loved Jack more than she 
disliked tobacco, went into the conservatory to geia 
little of the former’s company and the latier’s siwoke. 
Lady Maud, left aloue with the lawyer, saw au oy, ur- 
tuuity aud grasped at it, 
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“Sit down,” she said, graciously, “I cannot bear 
any one to stand while | am singing. Itis unfair to 
insist upon two inflictions.” 

He smiled, told her that the listening and the 
standing were delights, and, thus encouraged, Lady 
Maud sang. 

It is needless to say she sang well—so well that 
Jack hovered near the conservatory door, and this 
being exactly contrary to what she desired she left 
off suddenly but continued playing. 

Jack moved away again far out of hearing, and 
then, under cover of the slow, soft music, Lady Maud 
said, carelessly : 

“ What a long chat you had in the dining-room. I 
hope you did not bore each other?” 

“No,” said Mr. Shallop, smiling. 
never bores one; he is so original,” 

Lady Maud inclined her head in a languid assent. 

“ Business has charms for some of the human spe- 
cies, I know, but I didn’t think Mr. Hamilton entered 
into its spirit.” 

“ Neither does he,” said Mr. Shallop ; ‘* we were not 
talking business,” 

“Stay!” said Lady Maud, with a charming smile, 
“let me guess; was it horse-racing ?” 

“No; there I am afraid I should be at fault,” said 
Mr. Shallop 

“Then let me think ; oh, the opera ?” 

“No,” he said, laughingly. “ But you are getting 
warm.” 

“ Theatricals of some sort?” said Lady Maud. 

“ Yes,” he said, then paused. 

He had not been asked to retain the matter as a 
secret, nota word savouring of confidence had been 
wentioned. It was nota legal matter or of course he 
could not speak of it. 

Yes, he decided he would tell her sweet ladyship. 
It might serve her a good turn, for Mr. Shallop kuew 
which way Lady Pacewell’s desires tended, and per- 
haps Lady Maud’s also. 

* Yes,” he said, “ theatricala were the subject of 
our conversation. Mr. Hamilton did me the honour 
of asking my advice respecting the benefiting of an 
actor and his daughter, persons in whom he has 
taken an interest,” 

“ Yes?” said Lady Maud. “ Mr, Hamilton is so good 
natured and benevolent. He does a great deal of good.” 

“je does indeed. He is generous to a fault,” 
said Mr. Shallop, aud he mentioned the instructions 
he had received aueut the East-end charities. 

“ How good of him,” breathed her ladyship. “And 
pray,” she asked, with acharming smile of aimless 
curiosity, “ might oue know who these good people 
are ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Mr. Shallop, “a Mr. and Miss Mon- 
tague, who are actiug at one of the minor theatres— 
the Royal Signet.” 

At that moment Jack entered, and Lady Maud, 
murmuring, laughingly, “ How romautic,” commenced 
another song. 

Jack stretched himself out in his chair, feeling very 
comfortable aud happy. He had gone through a sat- 
isfactory conversatiou with his auut, had assured her 
that he always wore the chest preserver she had sent 
Lim, and was very careful about wet feet. 

He had also prevailed upon her to let him replace 
one of her carriage horses, too fat and old for work, 
by a magnificent animal from his own stud; had 
scaled her objections with a kiss, and come back on 
good terms with every one to get roasted again. 

Lady Maud soon left the piano and came softly 
across the room. 

Jack, with his eyes half closed, looked up. 

“ Why have you left the music?” he asked. 

“ Because 1 don’t want you to go to sleep,” she re- 
torted, and pausing at his chair leant upon the top of 
it, looking down upon him and his upturued face. 

As she did so her smile found no echo in her heart. 
A bitter, galling little thorn had crept in there and 
was stinging her, 

Looking down upon him thus she realized what 
she would lose. 

How tall he was, how strong! Mr. Shallop, an 
ordiuary-sized man, looked a dwarf aud a child be- 
side him, His face too was handsome as the Apollo 

Selvidere’s—in Lady Maud’s eyes handsomer—with 
its deep, pure eyes, well-cut lip, and crisp, chestuut 
hair. Oh, she could not, she would not lose him! 
And as the resolution flashed through her mind her 
little hand tightened upon the chair back and her 
breath came fast, 

Jack looked up. 

“It is too hot for you, my sweet cousin,” he said, 
with his grave, gentle tenderness. “It is time you 
were in bed, I hear Mr, Shallop giving his premo- 
uitory cough of adieu. I will leave you free to go to 
your roost,” aud he rose to his full height smilingly. 

‘Going so soon!” she said. “ Aunt, he will stay 
no longer, he says. Are you going to walk home ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, “and shall enjoy it; it clears one’s 
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he stooped to kiss her: 
he held out his hand. 
Lady Maud drew him aside, 

“ Jack,” she said, looking him full in the face, 
“will you do me a favour?” 

“Twenty,” he said, gaily, but with great earnest- 
ness nevertheless, 

“T want you to take us to the concert at Lady 
Bakewell’s to-morrow night—will you ?” 
“To-morrow,” he said, thoughtfully, ‘“ Maud, I 
am very sorry, but I cannot.” 

* You cannot!” sherepeated, in alow voice. “ You 
always refuse me now. You cannot! Where are 
you going then?” 

He hesitated. 

“TI am engaged, dear Maud,” he said, and a slight 
flush mounted to his cheek. 

“To whom ?” she said, half playfully, but with an 
undercurrent of deep mortification. 

“There,” he exclaimed, “as Shallop would: say, 
“that’s a profound secret; I must not tell, Maud. 
Good night! good night!” 

She could not press him longer and he got away, 
bowing over her hand as a prince might have done 
over a queen’s. 

Mr. Shallop and he parted at the gate, 

When they were shaking hands Jack said : 

“ Before we go. I forgot to ask you to consider that 
matter of which we were speaking this afternoon in 
confidence.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Shallop, rapidly weighing the 
advantages and disadvantages of confessing that he 
had already told Lady Maud, and deciding not to 
mention it, “oh, yes, of course; I shall not repeat it 
now you wish it to be in confidence.” 

“ Mind, there is no mystery about it,” said Jack, 
bluntly ; “ yet I would have the thing done quietly.” 
“IT understand,” said Mr. Shallop, and they parted. 
Lady Maud went back to the fire and at last up to 
her room. 

“I know where he is going to-morrow,” she mur- 
mured, “ I know it as well as if he had confessed it, 
Oh, it is fearful to lose him like this, And I love 
him so; lam surel love him now that there is a 
chance of losing him for ever. But I will not—I will 
not. Who is this girl, this acting woman, that she 
should come between us and take him from me? Is 
she beautiful? Well,” and she looked at the beauti- 
ful face that met her in the glass, “ well, if eyes de- 
ceive not, his called me beautiful this afternoon. Is 
she young ?—well, so am I, too young to stand 
tamely by and see a designing woman carry off the 
prize I have set my heart upon. I must see her—I 
must see her. A painted, made-up thing; a stage 
beauty, all affectation, coarseness, and low manners, 
with some trick of the voice or eyes or hands that 
has caught his heart. All men are idiots where 
women are concerned. He is the greatest and the 
simplest. A child could lead him. She is no child 
and will lead him from my side if I do not take care. 
I must see her. To-morrow! let me thiuk how I can 
arrange.” 

She thought for a few moments and then knocked 
at Lady Pacewell’s dressing-room door. 

‘Come in,” said her ladyship, and her niece glided 
up to her. 

“ Aunt,” she said, “I don’t care to go to Lady 
Bakewell's to-morrow. You will go without me?” 

“Oh, no, my love,” said the affectionate lady, 
“not without you. If you don’t care to go we will 
stay at home.” 

“But I wish you to go,” said Lady Maud, kissing 
her. “ Go, dear aunt, Lady Bakewell will be offended 
if you do not, and I will stay at home quietly, or— 
well, perhaps I may take the brougham and call upon 
Mrs. Leigh. You are aware I have promised to 
spend an evening with her since her winter gout has 
arrived, and she will be so glad.” 

“ Well, well, my dear Maud, it shall be as you 
wish,” said the pliable aunt, and sweet Lady Maud 
having gained her object kissed her aunt and retired 
to her own room, 

“Yes, I will go and see for myself,” she mur- 
mured, with a smile that was not a very sweet one, 
“ see for myself.” 

What she saw and how it came to pass that she 
saw it must be reserved for another chapter, 


(To be continued.) 


“Good night, Maud,” and 








SCIENCE, 


A REcENT geological survey reveals the important 
fact that on the line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, in the Rocky Mountain district, there exists a 
coal-bearing region of 250,000 square miles in ex- 
tent, the strata of available fuel buried there vary- 
ing in thickness from 5 feet to 35 feet. 

SULPHUR IN SictLy.—The quantity of sulphur 
ore still remaining to be excavated in the island of 
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tons. Taking the average annual production to be 
160,000 tons; and supposing, by the eae rude 
process of extraction from the ore by kilns (calca- 
roni), that one-third is lost, the quantity of ore 
raised would be 240,000 tons annually ; and at this 
rate, in 200 years, the mines of Sicily will be com. 
pletely exhausted. 

THE Best TEMPERATURE For Gas MAkinG.— 

It appears from the researches of Herr Gasch that 
the lowest temperature possible for destructive dis- 
tillation is theoretically and practically the best for 
the preservation of a maximum of illuminating con- 
stituents in gas. The temperature of the conden- 
sers, scrubbers and purifiers has much effect on the 
qpalts of the gas obtained. If the temperature of 
the condenser is too high, or the proportion of other 
oils to napthaline is too small, or the temperature 
of the pipes through which the gas passes is made 
too low, the danger of choking the pipes by naptha- 
line is incurred, Such stoppages are more apt to 
occur in autumn and spring than at other seasons, 
the differences of temperature between day and 
night, or between two consecutive days, being then 
greater. 
A PHENOMENON OF CAPILLARITY.—A_ curious 
experiment, due to capillary attraction, was described 
at a recent session of the French Academy of 
Sciences. It consists in placing in a flask a small 
quantity of bisulphide of carbon, and inserting into 
the liquid a seal tight roll of filtering paper, which 
passes up through a hole in the cork. Owing to tho 
porosity of the paper, the bisulphide ascends, and 
on coming in contact with the eo evapo- 
rates very rapidly. A temperatureis thus produced 
of very nearly Odeg. Fah., under ordinary circum- 
stances. The water held in a vaporous condition 
in the air is consequently condensed and precipi- 
tated in the state of hoar frost, which, with the 
bisulphide, forms, itis said, a peculiar hydrate, which 
is deposited on paper in a white layer. As new 
quantities of the bisulphide are continually sup- 
plied, the phenomenon continues until a mushroom. 
shaped excrescence perhaps an inch in height and 
broad in proportion surmounts the flask. 

A Nove AnD SimpuE Evectric Licut.—Dr. 
Geissler, of Bonn, Germany, whose name in insepa- 
rably associated with some of the most beautiful ex- 
periments that can be ‘ormed by the agency of 
electricity, makes an electrical vacunm tube that 
may be lighted without either induction coil or fric- 
tional machine. It consists of a tube an inch or so 
in diameter, filled with air as dry as can be obtained, 
and hermetically sealed after the introduction of a 
smaller exhausted tube. If this outward tube be 
rubbed with a piece of flannel, or any of the furs 
generally used in exciting the electrophorus, tho 
inner tube will be illuminated with flashes of mellow 
light. The light is faint at first, but gradually be- 
comes brighter and softer. It is momentary in 
duration ; but if the tube be rapidly frictioned, an 
optical delusion will render it continuous. If the 
operator have at his disposal a piece of vulcanite, 
previously excited, he may, after educing signs of 
electrical excitement within the tube, entirely dis- 
pense with the use of his flannel or fur. This will 
be found to minister very much to his personal ease 
and comfort. He may continue the experiments, 
and with enhanced effect, by moving the sheet of 
vulcanite rapidly up and down at a slight distance 
from the tube. This beautiful phenomenon is an 
effect of induction, 

TEMPERATURE INDICATOR FOR PETROLEUM 
O1s.--Petroleum oils, as is well known, contain 
various volatile oils, which, in being disengaged in 
a state of vapour and mixed with atmospheric air, 
form an explosive mixture that has been the cause 
of numerous accidents. Itis consequently impor- 
tant to ascertain, by a simple method, as quick and 
exactas possible, the temperature of ignition. M. 
Granier has arranged an apparatus for the purpose 
which he has exhibited before the Société d’Encou- 
ragement, A small receptacle, of a cylindrical form 
and made of metal, is closed by a moveable cover, 
furnished in the centre with a circular opening. 
This vessel is about two-thirds filled with the vil 
that has to be tested, so that there may bea chamber 
of air between the surface of the oil and the top »f 
the cover, in which may be received the inflamma)!e 
gases disengaged by the oil. A tube, soldered to 

the bottom of the vessel, holds a wick, the ex- 
tremity of which ends in the middle of the 
opening of the cover. A thermometer is in- 
serted in the oil to indicate successive and minute 
changes of temperature. For the aes of testing 
any oil it is poured into the vessel to the height al- 
ready stated. The wick absorbing the oil is then 
lighted and thus gradually heats that in the vessel. 
Tunis is hastened by the presence of some fine copper 
wire, which extends from the burning wick into the 
oil, thus spreading the heat through it. When the 
temperature is sufficiently elevated the vapours are 
disengaged, and an explosive mixture is produced, 
which, on catching fire, causes a slight explosion. 
The temperature is noted at this moment, and the 





Sicily is estimated to be from 40 to 50 millions of 


point of ignition thus ascertained. 
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SHIFTING SANDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Curse,” “ The Snapt 
Link,” “ The Lost Coronet,” etc., etc. 


——_>—. 
CHAPTER LII. 
Then siuce the world is vain, 
And volatile and fleet, 
Why should I lay my earthly joys, 
Where dust corrupts and earth destroys 
And cares and sorrows eat ? 
Why fly from ill with anxious skill, 
When soon this haud will freeze, 
This throbbing heart be still ? 

Cora St, Ciio1x had passed some days in a kind 
of semi-dream since Mrs. Digby’s announcement to 
her of the coutiuued activity of the search for herself 
and Ernest Belfort. 

Had she repented her proud refusal to accept au 
ignoniigdious safety ? 

Not for one moment had she doubted the wisdom 
of her decision. She was weary of uncertainty and 
danger—weary of the injustice of the world, as she 
had found it—weary of the utter desolation of her 
loneliness. And, though her young female heart did 
recoil from the actual sufferiug and publicity and dis- 
grace which might await her, she caliuly nerved her- 
self to meet the worst, with the courage of despair 
and the haughty disdain born of innocence aud out- 
raged generosity and rectitude. 

But it was a strange state for the orphan that in- 
terval of suspense, during which she moved and acted 
and spoke much like a person on the edge of « pre- 
cipice from which one might at any moment be 
hurled, or of one playing a part in a drama, which 
would pass away like a phantasmagoria, in which 
shadows had occupied the place of human beings. 

It was a relief to her that the autumn season was 
80 rapidly thinning the small circle of their acquaint- 
ance and that Sir Fulke and the Duke of Dunbar 
‘were among the number of the absentves. 

She preferred being left to her own unaided forti- 
tude rather than endure at once the entreaties, the 
questions, perhaps the reproaches of thuse who had 
shown her kindness and trust in the suspicious 
events of her fitful life. 

Mrs. Digby and Trissa had gone out on some shop- 
ping and visiting expedition on the week after the 
memorable interview that had for ever estranged 
Cora’s affections and gratitude from Trissa’s mother. 
And the girl was alone in the drawing-room, striv- 
ing to while away the torture of her half-subdued 
nobly despised fears by the sweet sounds of her 
own glorious voice, 
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She sat there, her fingers wandering over the keys, 
while the melody of her rich notes went swelling 
through the silence of the apartment with no one to 
appreciate or enjoy the melody that filled theair. But, 
at one peculiar cadence, that well nigh died away in 
silence, a loud and pealing ring startled her from her 
abandonmeut to the soothing charm. 

It was unlikely that it could be Mrs. Digby or 
Trissa, because they had so recently departed on 
their drive, still more so that a visitor would be left 
in deserted London, so Cora satisfied herself that it 
must be either some mistake or else that the applicant 
would be dismissed in Mrs, Digby's absence, 

But in a few moments the sound of firm and heavy 
footsteps on the stairs attracted her attention and 
gave her the sort of startled thrill that always be- 
tokens the presence of some secret terror. 

The door opened, and with a perplexed and half- 
alarmed look and tone the servant announced: 

“ A—person to see you, Miss St. Croix. He says 
he has urgent busivess with you and would come up.” 

Cora's heart gave one heavy bound, and then stood 
still, as if her very pulses had ceased beating. 

She guessed the truth but too well. 

It was the time for bravery now, 
rage stand tie test ? 

One gasp—vonce the pale lips were set—once the 
brilliant eyes wefe closed, and theu the struggle was 
over, 

“Let him come in,” she said. 
once.” 

There was a slight pause. 

The servaut gave a sort of sympathizing, sad 
glance at the lovely girl, whom, with a sure iustiuct 
so often found in his class, he believed to be at ouce 
well born and innocent, whatever were her antece- 
dents and the doubts that surrounded her youug life. 

But he had no alternative. The intruder had given 
him only too sure and uumistakeable credentials as 
to his mission. And now Cora herself sauctioued 
the admission, 

He drew, back for an instant. Two men entered the 
apartment. Then the door closed, the domestic weut 
slowly and deliberately down the stairs, aud Cora was 
left alone with her unwelcome visitants. 

For a few seconds they stood, regarding each other 
in curious inquisition. 

Perliaps the beauty and grace and sweet, rich me- 
lody had softened the rugged natures of the stern 
men who came on this harsh errand, 

Aud-Cora in her turn examined her visiturs with a 
questioning and doubtful gaze, 

There were two, as we have said, 

One need not be described, siuce he was no other 


Would her cou- 
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than Lord Treville’s valet, Ponsford, whose unwillin® 
admiration was commauded by the noble air and love 
liness of her he came to censure and condemu. 

The other had a harder, more professional as) ect. 
With rugged features, broad, thick-set figure, aud 
shabby-geuteel dress he was the very ideal of the 
type which has been so often described and still 
more often imagined by even those least likely to 
come within their ken, 

He was the first to speak: 

“Your name is St, Croix, Cora St. Croix, I believe, 
miss ?” he said, abrupily. 

“That is the name by which I am know,” 
returned, 

“ Ah, that’s something like the truth. You do:’t 
preten/ it is yours,’ was the response, * Yuu see, 
Mr. Pousford, we are likely, after all, to get at the 
facts.” 

And he gave a knowing wink to his companion as 
he drew back to allow a free passage for his advance 
to the young girl, as she still stood rvoted to tue 
spot where the piano was placed. 

** He’s about right,” began Ponsford, clearing his 
throat ; “and so you will think when you have heard 
what we have to say, my damsel,” 

Miss St Croix was more prepared now, Perhaps 
she did not auticipate the turn which the affair woutd 
take, sue could not determine the exact nature of 
ihe accusation which was impending, but she was 
cuuscious that both serious charges would be made, 
and, yet more, that sufficient and plausible proof liad 
been yatiered ere the present stringent measures could 
lave been taken, 

Perhaps you will be so good as to enlighten me 
at any rate,” she said, mastering her self-possession 
to the utmost of its strength, “The least justice | 
can ask is such information before I can defend my-eif 
against any charge you may bring against me.” 

“Then you do expect some charge,” said the 
officer, taking the ivitiative out of his companiou's 
mouth. 

“You have certainly implied some,” she said, 
quietly. 

“And a nod is as good as a wink to a sharp- 
sighted as well as to a blind horse,” was the coarse 
response; ‘* you observe that, Mr. Pousford,’’ he con- 
tinued, turning to the valet, 

“ Yes—yes,”’ inter.ered Ponsford, uneasily. “ But 
still Miss St. Cruixis right, It is only fair sie should 
be enlightened as to the nature of he: accusation 
before she can cry out ‘guilty.’ Young lady,” he 
continued, ‘‘do you really mean that you have no 
seuse of guilt in your conscience which sould tell 
you what we have come to inquire ?” 
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Cora drew her fine figure up with a calm, graceful 
liguity. 

* None,” she said, “ none.” 

“Can you solemnly declare that to be the truth ?” 
pursue.i the valet. 

“It is degrading to answer such questions, but I 
will leave you no excuse by any perversity of miue,” 
returuved Cora, firmly. ‘I do declare solemnly that 
Lam innocent of aught that could give the law power 
over me,” 

“Then you must take the consequences of such 
obstinacy,” returned Pousfond,ternly, ‘ Look you, 
young lady” (le seemed forced against his will te 
give her that epithet), “thereane plenty of accusations 
that will soon ena@dle us» te put the law in farce 
uzainst you. Que is that youstole-a valuable locket, 
the property of Mr. Sibbald Carew, for whieh his 
brother, the Earlof ‘Trewitl, had resolved to: press 
proceedings against yom; the other that youv have 
aided aud abetted the essape of a nobleman) who 
was guilly of Mr, Cavew'’s blood and whiclt will 
come uuder the head of Govermment prosecution for 
the commission of a felonious crime, Are notthese 
enough to satisfy you?” bee went on, gathering eaur 
rage ag it were froustite recapitulation of his grounds 
of complaint. 

“Quite enough if the change: were true,” returumad 
Cora,“ but it is falsepusterby false, so far'as any crime 
is concerned.” 

“That's for the judge audi jary to decide,” wae 
the reply of the officer, “But unless you cam deny 
ou your very oath thege facte you will have te 
answer for the whole aff@ir [ can teld you, my young, 
woman. Eh, Mr. Pousferd ?” 

Tie valet nodded, thoush he searcely seemed 
‘uclined to give am exact consent. 

* Then sucty being the eaes you will be good enough 
to prepare to go with us,” said the officer. 

“ At onow with you ?” ejaculated the girl, faintly. 

“ Ye-, at once aad with us,” responded the valet, 
suddenly plucking up courage te iusiss on. the neces- 
Bary penalties, 

“Lo a prison ?” she asked, heryoung faces blaxch- 
ins at every word. 

“ Well, that’s as may be,” was the reply. “It all 
must depend on my lord. He will decide when he 
hus seen and heard your story as to the best thing 
tu be done, For the rest you certainly will not escape 
out of our sight, I cau tell you, miss, so you'll do well. 
not to try.” 

“Ii 1 givemy word you need not fear,” was the 
proul, fivm comment. “And where is your lord? 
where have | to go to appear before him ?” 

“Ah, i’s some way off; you'll have to cross'the 
water a secoudtime,” sneered the officer. “ It should 
coe quite natural, especially as you are going to 
France,” 

To France! To the land of her thoughtless and 
happy childhood, the birthplace of Rupert, the 
possible marriaze scene of hie and Adaie’s bridal! 

Cora did not love Rupert Falconer as she once did 
She had been too deeply wounded by his faithless- 
ness, his lack of confidence in her, for such affection 
to last as it once had existed in girlish fervour. 

Yet the old, rooted passion did still exist with the 
sensitive shrinking from its disappointment and the 
aguoy which tender associations and feelings must 
wake up, 

Sle would have died rather than betray the emo- 
tion however, and her voice and manner were almost 
hard in their firm composure when she again spoke. 

“To which part of France? I know some of it 
too well, but, if L mistake not, it is not the old home 
to which you wouki take me.” 

“Certainly not. It is quite south of the country,” 
replied Ponsford, well nigh thrown off his guard 
by herapparent indifference. “So you must prepare 
for a long journey,” Le went on, “though it will 
be a rapid one I can assure you.” 

“Do you mean lam to go at once without even 
waitin for Mrs. Digby's return?” she asked. 

“I don’t think it will be necessary to stay,” was the 
significant reply. “And if you take my advice you'll 
Spare yourself any more trouble in the matter, and 
just lose no more time since it cannot be helped.” 

“And do you meaa Lam not to be out of your 
sig)! ?” said Cora, perceiving that they were about to 
move to the door. 

Pousford hesitated, 

“IT dou’t know what to say,” he began. “It would 
be a grext risk for us aud a sad temptation for you, 
were we to allow anything of the kind, | mean as to 
your giving us the slip. But still,” he added, remem- 
being hie lor.’s final injunctions. and witha vague 
idea that his younz prisouer might still turn out to 
be a scion of the Carews, “still you do seem like 
a brave one, and if you give us your solemn word not 
to attempt even a shadow of an escape I might be 
inclined to allow you to go to your own room alone, 
thoush of course we should wateh outside while you 
made your preparations.” 


“Do you suppose I would stain my lips with a 
falsehood or appear guilty by a base evasion?” sie 
asked, bitterly. “I tell you that had I been so in- 
clined I have had both the time and the opportunity 
given me. But now it is too late. I am weary of all 
this. You may make your minds quite easy. 1 would 
not go were the whole place empty before me for my 
escape,” 

There was a noble haughtiness in her whole mien 

that was irresistible. 

Pousford did not even venture to make another 
word of remonstrance, aud his companion followed 


wesused, 

Gora was once again alone in her own simple but 
comfortable chamber. Never periaps iad it appeared 
more refined, more tempting, with its graceful little 
arrangements, its girlish elegance, its air of saiety 
and comfort. She was about to exchauge it perhaps 
for a prison. She was to be banished from the shel- 
ter aud companionship of her own sex, her equaisiu 
education and in manuers and tastes, for the contact 
with the lowest and most degradedofher kind—ior a 
public trial—for ex posure aud. punishment. 

Quce more’the doubt came over her whether it was 
wise for her to have risked: sucky hovror. 

“No, no, no,” sheexclaimed, fervently, as she stood. 
with claspedshands in the centre of the apartment, 
|* Bestas it is; there can be no more to fear then. 
' Bettarso: than to live in perpetual fear of every step 
aud souad. It cannot be for loug. 1 shall not sus- 
vive:such horrors, and then the unloved and the sali—| 
) tary orprawwill at leugti: beat peace!” 

She sprang from her temporary stupor, and began 
hastily her preparatious. A lew clotues were rapidly 
) pubtegesher. 

She had little soruple in collectiug and taking them 

with) her; since they were the frea and. affeusiouate 
gift of her kind eld guardian, and not of the uugrase- 
tux mother of Trivea, whose life was owing to Ler 
beavery. 
The trinkets: that were hers were carefully sewn 
iu the folds of her dress asthe sole hope of their 
preservation amdany clue as to her own identity. 
‘wen her plaiuest and most disguising walkiug attire 
was assumed, 

The large mantle, the broad, shading brim of the 
hat could net conceal her youth aud beauty, though 
she knew it not. But, at least, it would preveut. ob- 
servation being drawa to erappearauce. And when 
she gave a fiual glance in the mirror, and thea re- 
called tke brilliant elegauce of her wiles and her 
whole figure ve she had played the part of Hermia, 
aud graced the reception of her kiud old guardian, 
she could not refrain from w ditter smile, 

“ Noone would surciy recognize me,”’ she mut- 
tered, “So muci the better. One lastdrop in my 
eup would be wauting if | escape from the recogui- 
tiou and. the wondermy queries of those who have 
kuown me and yetdo nus understaud my posuion 
uor its dangers aad pains,” 

She opened the door hurriedly as she spoke, and 
vulise in hand passed across to the drawing-room. bt 
was not for an accused felon! So she entered the 
apartment where they were awaiting ber—with oue 
uand occupied in the manuer described aud the other 
clasping her mautle and veil round her slight form. 

But almost si:uultaneeusly with her own advent a 
hasty step came bounding up the staircase, and Cora 
was, tie next moment, greeted by tho eager but em- 
barrassed salutations of Mr. Beaucherk. 

** Miss St. Croix,” he exclaimed, “surely you are 
not leaving Loudon, and iu this sudden manner?” 

His eyes turned wonderingly at tae two men as 
he spoke, and then on Cova’s package in her delicate 
band, 

“ Yes, only for a time, perhaps. Mrs. Dizby is 
out, | fear, Perhaps you will leave acard. [ canoot 
remain,” she exclaimed, in desperately burried ac- 
cents. 

“ Pardon me; it wasrather to yourself that my visit 
was paid,” he said, in disappuinted tones; “and 
siace my errand is not altogether a selfish one I may 
ve pardoned for begging you to delay a few moments 
to bear what L have to say.” 

Cora looked distressed, though this minor trouble 
was after all only a drop in her galling cup of woe, 

“You are very, very kind; do not thiuk me un- 
grateful,” she said, tremulously ;* but [—1 fear | must 
not remain, and all your generous exertions wih be 
in vain, since 1 am obliged to go, and at ounce.” 

“ At once | —obliged!—and by what authority, Miss 
St. Croix?” he returned, angrily. “ Surely these 
persons cannot possibly have asy power vver your 
movements, especially wuen I have, at least, some 
slight information that may possibly be of moment to 
convey to you ?” 

* We can wait five minutes or so, if you like to give 
to Miss St. Croix in our presence what information 
you may have for her,” 








“ Before you, fellow?” said the astonished young 
man, yielding to the impetuosity of a somewhat pas- 
sionate and yet generous temperament; ‘“‘are you 
mad? Miss St. Croix, give me at least the authority 
to settle this man’s iusolence, and I will soon free you 
from his presence.” 

“No, no, no,” she said, sadly, “I cannot, I must 
not. Better perhaps that I should not even know 
the truth, evem if you lave it to tell, as to my un- 
happy birth.” 

Mr. Beauclerk gawed at her in surprise. 

The despairiug tone was so unlike her high and 


hiwhiot, aud held the door open for the captive’s | impetuous spirit that he could not but suspect some 
egress, as if she had been the accuser instead of the } strange and hiddeweause for the change. 


“ | presume» you eam scarcely refuse me a few 
minutes withthis young lady, if indeed your consent 
wust be asked ?” he @aid, turning to Ponsford, whom 
his quick eye-ateuawdetected to be the superior and 
more-courteou@o® the twormen, “ It is on business 
of importange: that E. would: communicate with her.” 

“May [ask yoursname. aud what connects you 
with Miss, St,Croix ar, her history ?” inquired Pous- 
ford, eagerly:, “ Exemme.me, sir, but you may per- 
haps one day'understand the cause of my question.” 

“And [I eam only amswerit by telling you that I 
am: interested, «a au: Monourable man would be, in a 
young audi lonely womau wii is placed in so extraor- 

‘dinary a position,” replisd: Me. Beauclerk, somewhat 
struck by the man’simanner. “ And you, I suppose, 
have no to preventher hearing any slight 
facts that may teud to low) her to a discovery of her 

‘real birth amid parentaye?” 

“ Humph,’” said Ponsfond, meditatively. “I’m not 

|| so. sure, that itis any use to excite hopes that will 
but lead to: a wild-goose chase after all. But, how- 

lever, sir,” he said, turuing more res lly to the 
youns man, “I wil! aecede on one conlition, which I 
may perhapsexplain hereafter, If‘you will tell Miss 

Sit. Cvaias, what you have to\sepin my presence, my 
compauiom here will leave us, and as I have been for 
twenty years confidential servant to the Earl of ‘I're- 
ville you will perhaps think me worthy of credit and 
trust.” 

Mr. Beauclerk still looked incredulous, 

“ It’s all very well, my good man, but though I do 
not in the least doubt your perfect and entire faith- 
fulness to your inaster I cannot see what it has to do 
with Miss St. Croix and her secrets. However, I 
will leave it in her hands, Shall I speak before him, 
Miss St. Croix, or will you aseert the right of dis- 
missing him from your presence ?” 

“It matters little, | am already but too much 
crushed for anythin: more to add a feather’s weight 
to my burden,” she said, sighing. “ Yet it is but a 
poor return for the great kindness you have shown 
me as a stranger to talk thus,” she added, with a 
sudden and most captivating smile. “‘ Mr. Beauclerk, 
please to say anything you wish without farther de- 
lay. In any case | shall be ableto thank you as you 
deserve.” 

“ There is but meagre intelligence after all, I fear,” 
retnrued the gentleman so soon as the officer had 
obeyed the signal of his companion and left the room. 
* All that I can gather from the naval records is that 
a ship entitled the * Sea Gull’ was lost.in.a total wreck 
at the date and on the coast which you mentioned to 
me; and that an old newspaper, which I have with 
great difficulty discovered, speaks of the passengers 2s 
consisting of a married couple and infant, a single 
man, returning to his native island, and two servants. 
But the names are not given, though an allusion is 
made to farther details in a subsequent number which 
I cannot as yet trace. But it must have been so ex- 
tremely exceptional for any passengers to be on board 
the transport ship that with the assistance of Sir 
Fulke I cannot but believe 1 shall be able, to trace 
out the full particulars.” 

Cora’s eyes sparkled eagerly, 

“ Oh, how good, how very good you are!” she said. 
“Just imagine what it would be if I were to find a 
name, a family, somethiug to think of—to love—to 
cling to. I can scarcely picture such happiness,” she 
went on, clasping her hands iu new excitement, ‘ No 
ou can realize it who has not been desolate and iried 
like me.” 

Even Ponsford’s eyes glistened, 

He could not but reproach himself for the harsh 
advice he had urged on his lord when he saw the 
loveliness, the transparency of the brave girl, whom 
the earl longed to claim for his own, 

If she were indeed a Carew she would be but an 
honour to the name, 

And Ponsford bean to sean the fair face and won- 
der whether there were not traces of the family linea- 
meats with a half-confessed desire to fiad in them & 
sort of tacit evidence of her birth, 

“Perhaps she takes after her mother,” was bis 
mental retlection as he concluded his somewhat un- 
satisfactory survey. 

* Well, well, miss, we must not lose any moré 
time,” he said, rousing himself from the brief fit of 
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absence. ‘Too miuch, tas been spent already, that’s 
very certain; and if we are not quick we shall have 
all the household after.us.” 

“You are riglit, quite. right)” said Cora, quickly, 
“Jam ready, Mr. Beauclerk, accept my thanks, my 
wermest gratitude for youn exertions on: my behalf, 
Iai. slas, alas! they can, be, but of litde avail mom, 
ve. Sir Fulke how: truly I estimated his goodness, 
and that | was not. unworthy, however suspicious:the 
circumstances may seem. Farewell. Muay Heaven 
reward you for your kindness,to an orphan.” 

She held out her hand as she spoke, which the 
young man clasped in his witha silent’ but speaking 
fervour. 

Then she turned to Ponsford with a calm dignity 
that vindicated her position even in those tryin, cir- 
cumstances, 

“Let us go,” she said, impetuously. “ Mrs. Digby 
may return, and I could not endure to meet her nor— 
nor ‘l’rissa—indeed I could not.” 

“Very well, miss, I’m quite agreeable,” was the 
m:n’s response. 

‘The next minute the door opened and closed be- 
hind them. Mr. Beauclerk heard the descending 
footsteps, the clang of the heavy hall door, the rapid 
departure of horses” feet. It was but for a shurp, 
momentary interval, then there was silence in the 
house. 

“‘ [t is a. strange business,” muttered the young man 
to himself as he too prepared to descend. “ And yet 
if there is falsity in her fair face I would never trust 
an angel: more, Alone, unfriended, with. beauty to 
attract love and jealousy, there is little wouder if 
she suffers from the influence of both, and if there is 
power in man’s wit and will I will yet reseue her from 
such bondage. But whether for any selfish object 1 
can’t even answer to myself.” 

And Mr, Beauclerk left the house in a meditative 
and dissatisfied mood. 


CHAPTER LIIL 
Did I not warn ye, warn ye not to love, 
And warn from-fight? But to my sorrow, 
Too casbly bold, a stronger arm thou metst, 
Aud fell upon the Braes of Yarrow. 
The fatal spear that piereed his breast, 
His comely breast, on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Ernest Bevrort’s fate seemed to be ia striking 
contrast with lis restless, impetuous nature, Pa- 
tience and quiet obscurity were the hard lines pre- 
scribed to him during many a long month after: his 
unfortunate contest with Sibbald Oarew. 

First came the refuge in Biddulph Castle, then the 
enforced captivity in. the lonely ravine, and now the 
comfortable but confined refuge that he had met with 
in a quiet, humble, but amply supplied French cot- 
tage. 

He had given his word not to compromise his 
benefactors by any attempt at escape, and he would 
have died a thousand deaths rather than have broken 
his plighted promise. 

Still it was irksome, very irksome for a young and 
active man, accustomed to wealth’s surroundings, to 
be caged up in a confined cottage: in which one, of 
his former domestics would have scorued to dwell. 
And save for one hope, in which, to do him, justice, 
ho did bat sparingly indulge, Ernest. might well have 
abandoned himself to melancholy and gleom. 

H. sat there now, as.was, his. wont when alone, his 
head resting on his hand, his eyes, fixed:on the ocean, 
which divided him from the land of his birth, the 
resting-place of his old forefathers, where lands: and 
wealth and honour awaited him, yet to which he 
might never return in safety. 

“Cora, my poor Cora,” he;mused, “TI am: selfish to 
monn and complgin. when you are: alone and suffer- 
ing, wuen you risked so much for me, And are you 
now robbed of home. and of friends by my impra- 
dence? Yet if the day come when | cap repair 
the evil you:shall find that Brnest Belfort is not alto- 
gether ungrateful.” 

Tho door opened as he spoke, and he was so en- 
grossed with his own reflections that he-did not per- 
ceive that he was not alone till a light step ap- 
proached him and a haud was softly laid on his arm, 

“Do you want anything, can [ do anything for 
you?” said the sweet voice of Adéle Dufour, for it 
was she. 

Lord Belfort started round, 

“Nothing, dear Adéle, since you allow me to call 
you by tiat name—nothing,”’ he said, sadly. 

“Nothing, yet yon are not content, not happy,” 
she said, reproachfully, 

“ How can you expect it?” he said, quickly. 

“What more can we do, what do you wish?” she 
wked, with ill-concealed pique. 

“ Freedom,” he answered, “ freedom,” 

“Ts that always happiness?” she. asked, in her 
pretty French, coquottish accents. 

“Do you doubt it ?” he asked, - 

“Arethere not some chains that are sweet and 
welcome?” she inquired, softly. 





“Porbaps. I grant it.if)they are valuntary,’’h® 
said, 

“ And do they not come without will, without even 
consent?” she asked. 

“ You are speaking riddles,” he said, rather impa- 
tiently. “To what do-yowallude, Adale?” 

“ Are English people so obtuse ‘that thoy do not 
comprehend such things?” sho said, angrily. ‘I 
thought that youth and love and joy were the same 
in every country.” 

“No doubt, such: is: human nature,” he replied, 
“buo. if, as you say, they come without consent, 
we are not responsible for our bearing such bouds.” 

She was silent, but her cheeks flushed the rich, 
beausiful'crimson of’ brunette skin, and-lrer eyes wore 
a troubled, questioning air. 

“You have such chains perhaps?” she asked, 
resuming the, conversation after a:somewhat pro- 
longed silence., 

“An exile must ever at once wear chains and yet 
despair of any softer bonds,” was his sighing reply 

“ You are wrong, unjust there,” shesaid. “ Where 
can the gentle pity of woman’s :natare resi upon save 
on those wiro are tried and suffering ?” 

* Suppose they had sinned, wove guilty ?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

“That would be yet another motive, for soothing 
and comforting them,” she replied 

“T thankyou,” he,said, earacsiy. “Perhaps: you 
are right, | have owed too'much to the gentle bravery 
of your sex to doubt them in the hourof need.” 

* And dy-you not trust me then ? Cam you not con- 
fide, in me?” she asked, reproach fully, 

“Tam gratefal to: you, I cannot doubt you,” he 
said, evasively, 

“ Yet you do, yon: do not'place.confidenee in» me,” 
she said, with pretty yot unmistakeable pout of her 
well-shaped hps. 

* Ie itso?” he said; musingly. “-Areyou under such 
a delusion, my fair one?” 

“No, it is not a delusion,” she returned, in sharp, 
angry tones, “ you know that it ig not. You were 
brought here by my nearest relative. He committed 
you to the care of his mother an, myself with strict 
injunctions not to risk one chance of your being dis- 
covered by others, yet you never have revealed your 
real name nor hiktery. I suspect much—it may be 
that 1 know something—but that is uot from yourself, 
nor your faith in me. For the rest you receive all 
and give nothing,” she. added, pettishly. 

“ Nay, nay ; you are too severe, unju-t,” he said, “I 
know that I have but,sadly little to offer you in return 
for the great boon I receive, but at least I am grate- 
ful, deeply grateful, and the day may come wuen I 
can, give more effectual proof that it is se,” 

“And in what manner?” she asked, in a subdued 
tone and averted face. e 

“ Perhaps by wealth, by enabling you to marry the 
man of your choice,” he replied, soothin;:s)y. 

“And who de you suppose that to be? How do 
you know | have any oue, whom I shuuld care, to 


) marry ?” she asked, with a flusied and embarrassed 


cheek. 

“ Surely I could not mistake your aunt's hints. I 
could scarsely doubt that your cousin is inteuded for 
your future husband,” he said, with an air that her ut- 
ust efforts could noticonvert into: pique or anxiety. 


“] atany rate never gave such an idea. Because 
my aunt may wish such a marriage it is no reasou 
that, I should do:se,”’ she said, bitterly. 

“ Yet I misinterpreted your manner if it did not 
imply some favourable soutiments toward him,” he 
answered, calmly. 

His tone was so-completely uninterested and cool 
that Adéle was driven to the conviction, however 
unwelcome, that the handsome stranger’s peace was 
by no means involved inthe fact he believed of her 
destined fate. 

“I may once have thought so,” she said, softly, 
“but not now.” 

“And why not? Hxs he done anything to forfeit 
your'regard, fair Add’le?” he asked, more anxiously 
than he had yet spoken, 

“Perhaps. It is not for meto complain toa stranger 
of one. still near to me in kin, and once perhaps des- 
tiued for a nearer tiv,” she said, softly. 

‘* But. it, is, worse to say too little thay too. much in 
such cases,” he urged, “to give an impression of faith- 
lessness and wrong and yet not to,explain the truth. 
Tell me,” he added; with a keen, penetrating look, 
‘was he -faithless—did he desert you for another, 
and one who perhaps in her turn did, not return his 
love?” 

Adéie started. 

* Whaudo yon know? Whom have you seen?” 
she asked, ‘“Do you know her? I mean the trea- 
cherous foundling whom he brought into our very 
bosoms, to destrey our peace. Oan it be that she has 
aught to do with your misfortunes, your surrows?”’ 

Lord Belfort could scarcely reply. He could not 
truly deny the connection of the innocent Uora with 





his trouble, albeit'so utterly guiltloss/of its crime or 
misery. Yet to blame her, even to scquiesce in her 
condemnation, would be base ingratitude. 

“There are strange windings in the network of 
human life;” he said, “and perhaps the person to 
whom you allude may have been mixed up, involun- 
tarily, both in your gricfs and mine, yet all may be 
guided for the best, sweet Adele,” he said, soothingly, 
“and it seems almost an impossibility that one for 
whom nature and fortune seemed to, destine you 
should be induced to forfeit his,happiness, And, if I 
be restored to my formerstation, | might bring about 
such a blessed conclusion for you, my fairy nurse and 
comforter.” 

He took her-hand'as he spoke, bnt she snatched it 
away in irritation and pique, which he attributed to 
a very different cause to:thy one. which prompted it 

“Nay,” he said, “do not: mistake me, my dear 
Adédle; I did not mean toimply that. you would need 
fortune.to make you, acceptable or coveted by any 
man, but there may be changes-and capricas on, tho 
surface of the heart wi ich go.no deeper, and are but 
like the harmless ripplesiof a. stream, that hide the 
real. depths below, and such may'have been the.case 
with your truant cousin.” 

* And you would plead for—you would think it 
right. for, me to be at his call when hesees fit to return 
to. meror when he is disippointed in his wanderings 
elsewhere ?” said Adale, bitterly, “ Never! I am too 
true,a woman, to endure such insults wnrevenged ; 
and if: Ido give the wealth of my heart, and it is 
scorned, the man who is so bold will perhaps rue the 
day that he slighted Adéle Dufour.”’ 

Lord Belfort gazed in some surprise at the’ fierce 
flash of eyes that had hitherto been soft and tender 
for him, and the recoil from, the harmless freedom 
that constant and lonely intercourse had uncon-+ 
sciously established. 

* Dear Addle, you are ill, or youcould not so cruelly 
misunderstand me,” he said. “ If you do not love your 
cousin I would rather cut off my hand than move one 
finger to consign youto him; and with your beauty 
aud the fortune I shal! take care to settl: on you for 
the. priceless service you have rend: red i you must 
find some one you can love and be happy with.” 

Aildle gave.a slight, cold, mocking. bow:and thea 
darted from the room. 

“T see it all now,” she said; as she flow rather 
than walked to her room; “he looks on. me as 
an inferior, an attendant, to be pensioned off on some 
hanger-on of his, and all the while he loves that 
odious girl, and I will be revenged ov, her and op 
him.”’ 

(To becontinued.) 








THE 
HEIRESS OF CLANRONALD. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


Tue baronet still kept his face concealed, but his 
daughter. turned her blue eyes on the Frenchman 
with alook of beseeching agony that would have 
melted a heart of stone. But he only laaghed—a 
pitiless laugh of exultation. 

The tall young squire made a step forward, his 
finzers working nervously, as. if they longed to be 
at the fellow’s throat ; but Sir Roger, divining: his 
intention, looked up and wade a significant gesture, 

“Let him go on!”’ he said. ‘* [t must be all told.” 

“Phe hour for my revenge had come,” continued 
the strange, man, “ and I determined, to. have it in 
my own way. I disguised myself to represent a 
weird fortune-teller, and made my way into the pre- 
sence of the baronct’s lady. She was very haughty, 
very cold, very unupproachable; but [ found oat 
her weak point. She had a lover, and she wanted 
her silent, remrseful,husband out of the way. 

“{ was somewhat skilled in drugs. 1 gave her a 
small metallic box filled with white powder, knowing 
well enough to what use she would putit. She 
sprinkled it in the baronet’s wine ; he drank it, and 
died, and was buried. 

** But | removed him from his grave, as the sexton 
of Ryhope chapel will beur testimony, and brought 
him back to life again ; and since that hour he has 
been my «lave.” 

He broke into a low chuckle, his. eyes glittaring 
like points of fire. 

‘“* My very slave!” he went on. “He dared not 
disobey me, for fear I would deliver him up to the 
law for my sister’s murder. | made him come back 
to his oid home and play ghost .t my lady’s wedding, 
Ha, ha, ha! it was a glorious revenge! He blighted 
and ruined my life, and | made him pay for it! 

* But he defied me at last! He would save his 
daughter from a marriage with th: earl. I pitied 
tne poor girl a little, becwuse. she looked like my 
murdered sister, and | helped him to smuggle her 
away. We were all safe in france, in the green 
valleys of the Rhone, and for the girl’s sake 1 had 
half a mind to give over my reveuge atter all. But 
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Cora drew her fine figure up with a calm, graceful 
liguity. 

** None,” she said, “none.” 

“Can you solemnly declare that to be the truth ?” 
pursue.i the valet. 

“It is degrading to answer such questions, but I 
will leave you no excuse by any perversity of miue,” 
returved Cora, firmly. I do declare solemnly that 
{am innocent of aught that could give the law power 
over me,” 

“Then you must take the consequences of such: 
obstinacy,” returned Pousfowd, sternly, ‘Look yeu, 
young lady” (ie seemed forced against his will te 
give her that epithet), *thereane plenty of accusations 
that will soon enable us» te put the law in farce 
azainst you. Oue is that youstolea valunble locket, 
the property of Mr. Sibbald Carew, for whieh his 
brother, the Earlof ‘Trewitley had resolved to: press 
proceedings against you; the other thas youshave 
aided aud abotted the eseape of a» nobleman) who 
was guilty of Mr, Cavew'e blood), and which will 
come uudor the head of Govermment prosecution for 
the comission of a felonious crime, Are notthese 
enough to satisfy you?” Le went on, gathering cane 
rage ag it were frountie recapitulation of his grounds 
of complaint. 

“ Quite enough if the: change were true,” returmad 
Cors,* but it is falsepusterly fadse,so faras any oriue 
is coucerned,” 

“That's for the judge andi jary to decide,” was 
the reply of the officer, “But unless you cam deny 
ou your very oath these facte you will have te 
answer for the whole affwir I can tell you, my young, 
woman, Eh, Mr. Ponsford ?” 

The valet nodded, though he scarcely seemed 
‘nclined to give am exact consent. 

* Then sucty being the ease you will be good enough 
to prepare te go with us,” said the officer. 

“ At onew with you?” ejaculated the girl, faintly. 

“ Ye, at onew and with us,” responded the valet, 
suddenly plucking up courage to insist on the neces- 
Bary penalties, 

“Yo a prison?” she asked, heryoung face blanch- 
ins at every word. 

“ Well, that’s as may be,” was the reply. “It all 
must depend on my lord. He will decide when he 
hus seen and heard your story as to the best thing 
tu be done, For the rest you certainly will not escape 
out of our sight, I cau tell you, miss, so you'll do weil. 
not to try.” 

“Ii 1 give my word you need not fear,” was the 
prow, fivm comment. “ And where is your lord? 
where have | to go to appear before him ?” 

* Ah, it’s some way off; you'll have to cross'the 
water a secoudtime,” sneered the officer. “ It should 
come quite natural, especially as you are going to 
France,” 

To France! To the land of her thoughtless and 
happy childhood, the birthplace of Rupert, the 
pus-ible marriaze sceue of hie and Addie’s bridal! 

Cora did not love Rupert Falconer as she once did 
Shiv had been too deeply wounded by his faithless- 
ness, his lack of confideuce in her, for such affection 
to last as it once had existed in girlish fervour. 

Yet the old, rooted passion did still exist with the 
sensitive shrinking from its disappointment and the 
agony which tender associations and feelings must 
wake up, 

Sie would have died rather than betray the emo- 
tion however, and her voice and manner were alinost 
hard in their firm composure when she again spoke. 

“To which part of France? I know some of it 
too well, but, if L mistake not, it is not the old home 
to whick you woub! take me.” 

“Certainly not. 1t is quite south of the country,” 
replied Ponsford, well nigh thrown off his guard 
by herapparent indifference. “So you must prepare 
for a long journey,” he went on, “though it will 
be a rapid one I can assure you.” 

“Do you mean lam to go at once without even 
waitin; for Mrs. Digby’s return?” she asked. 

“I don’t think it will be necessary to stay,” was the 
significant reply. “Andif you take my advice you'll 
Spare yourself any more trouble in the matter, aud 
just lose no more time since it cannot be helped.” 

“And do you meaa [am not to be out of your 
sight?” said Cora, perceiving that they were about to 
move to the door. 

Pousford hesitated, 


“IT dou’t know what to say,” he began. “It would 
be a great risk for us and a sad temptation for you, 
were we to allow anything of the kind, | mean as to 
your giving us the slip. But still,” he added, remem- 
bering his lor.i’s finel injunctions. and witha vague 
idva tuat his young prisover might still turn out to 
be a sciou of the Oarews, “still you do seem like 


a brave one, and if you give us your solemn word not 
to aitempt even a shadow of an escape I might be 
inclined to allow yow to go to your own room alone, 
thoush of course we should wateh outside while you 
made your preparations.” 


“Do you suppose I would stain my lips with » 
falsehood or appear guilty by a base evasion?” sie 
asked, bitterly. “I tell you that had I been so in- 
clined I have had both the time and the opportunity 
given me. But now it is too late. I am weary of all 
this. You may make your minds quite easy. 1 would 
not go were the whole place empty before me for my 
escape,” 

There was a noble haughtiness in her whole mien 
that was irresistible. 

Pousford did not even venture to make another 
word of remonstrauce, aud his companion followed 


aecused, 

Gora was once again alone in her own simple but 
comfortable chamber. Never perhaps iad it appeared 
more refined, more tempting, with its graceful little 
avrangements, its girlish elegance, its air of saiety 
and comfort. She was about to exchauge it perhaps 
for a prison. She was to be banished from the shel- 
ter and companionship of her own sex, her equaisiu 
education and in. manuers and tastes, for the contact 
with the lowest and most degraded.ofher kind—ior a 
public trial—for exposure aud i ent. 

Quce more'the doubt came over her whether it was 
wise for her to have risked: sucky hovror. 

“No, no, no,” sheexclaimed, fervently, as she stood. 
with clasped:hands in the centre of the apartment, 
) * Beetas itis; there can be no more to fear then. 
' Bettarsao: than to live in perpetual fear of every step 
wadsouad. It cannot be for long. 1 shall not sas- 

vive: such horrors, and then the unloved and the seli- 
) tary orprawwill at leugti beat peace!” 
She spramg from her temporary stupor, and begam 
hastily her preparatious. A lew clotues were rapidly 
: pubtegesher. 
She had little seruple in collectiug and taking them 


gift of her kind eld guardian, and not of the uugrase- 
sx mother of Trivsa, whose life wae owiug to her 
beavery. 

The trinkets: that were hers were carefully sewn 
iu the folds of ler dress asthe sole hope of their 
preservation audany clue as to her own identity. 
f ‘Pweu her plaiuest aod most disguising walking attire 
was assumed, 

The large mantle, the broad, shading brim of the 
hat could not conceal her youth aud beauty, though 
she knew it not. But, at least, it would preveut ob- 
servation being drawa to lerappearauce. And when 
she gave a fiual glance iu the mirror, aud then re- 
called the brilliant: elugauce of her wiles and her 
whole figure «9 she had played the part of Hermia, 
aud graced the reception of her kiud old guardian, 
she could not refrain from a bitter smile, 

“ Noone would sureiy recognize me,’’ she mut- 
tered, “So muct the better. One lastdrop in my 
eup would be wauting if I escape from the recogui- 
tiou and. the wondermy queries of those who have 
kuown me and yetdo nos understaud my postion 
uor its dangers aad pains,” 

She opened the door hurriedly as she spoke, and 
vulise in hand passed across to the drawing-room. bt 
was not for an accused felon! So she entered the 
apartment where they were awaiting ber—with oue 
band occupied in the manner described aud the other 
claspiog her mautle and veil round her slight form. 

But almost si-uultaneeusly wits her own advent a 
hasty step came bounding up the staircase, and Cora 
was, tie next moment, greeted by tio eager but. em- 
barrassed salutations of Mr. Beauclerk: 

** Miss St. Croix,” he exclaimed, “surely you are 
not leaving Loudon, and in this suddyn manner?” 

His eyes turned wonderingly at the two men as 
he spoke, and then on Cova’s package in her delicate 
band. 

“ Yes, only for a time, perhaps. Mrs. Dixby is 
out, | fear, Perhaps you will leave acard. I canoot 
remain,” she exclaimed, in desperately burried -ac- 
cents. 

“ Pardon me ; it wasrather to. yourself that my visit 
was paid,” he said, in disappointed tones; ‘and 
siace my errand is not altogether a selfish one I may 
be pardoned for begging you to delaya few moments 
to hear what L have to say.” 

Cora looked distressed, though this minor tronble 
was after all only a drop in her galling cup of woe, 

“You are very, very kind; do not think me un- 
grateful,” she said, tremulously;* but [—1 fear | must 
not remain, and all your generous exertions wili be 
in vain, since 1 am obliged to go, and at once.” 

“ At once ! —obliged!—and by whet authority, Miss 
St. Croix?” he returned, angrily. “ Surely these 
persons cannot possibly have aay power vver your 
movements, especially wuen I lave, at least, some 
slight information that may possibly be of moment to 
convey to you ?” 

* We can wait five minutes or so, if you like to give 
to Miss St. Croix in our presence what information 
you may have for her,” 
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“ Before you, fellow?” said the astonished young 
man, yielding to the impetuosity of a somewhat pas- 
sionate and yet generous temperament; “are you 
mad? Miss St. Croix, give me at least the authority 
to settle this man’s insolence, and I will soon free you 
from his presence.” 

“No, no, no,” she said, sadly, “I cannot, I must 
not. Better perhaps that I should not even know 
the truth, evemeif you lave it to tell, as to my un- 
happy birth.” 

Mr. Beauclerk gawed at her in surprise. 

The despairing tone was so unlike her high and 


hiwbiot, aud held the door open for the captive’s | impetuous spirit that he could not but suspect some 
egress, as if she had been the accuser instead of the | strange and hiddeweause for the change. 


“1 presume» you ean scarcely refuse me a few 
minutes swithythia young lady, if indeed your consent 
wust beaaled ?” he @aid, turning to Ponsford, whom 
his quick eye atenewdeteeted to be the superior and 
more-eourteou@otthe twormen, “ It is on business 
of importange: that I would) communicate with her.” 

“May L.ask yoursname. aud what connects you 
with Miss-St.Creix ar hen history ?” inquired Pous- 
ford, eagerly: “ Exewmeme, sir, but you may per- 
haps one day*understamd the cause of my question.” 

“And I eam: only aaswerit by telling you that | 
am) interested, we anyongurable man would be, in a 
young audi lonely woman wiin is placed in so extraor- 
dinary a position,” replied: Me. Beauclerk, some what 
struck by the man’s: manner. * And you, I suppose, 
have no authority to preventher hearing any slight 
facts that may tend to lew? her to a discevery of her 


‘real birth aml parentaye?” 


“T'm not 


“ Humph,” said Ponsford, meditatively. 


| so. sure: that it is any use to excite hopes: that will 


but lead to a wild-goose chase after all. But, how- 


‘ever, sir,” lhe said, turuing more respectfully to the 


youny man, “I wil) aecede on one conlition, which I 
may perbaps explain hereafter, If'you will tell Miss 
Sit. Croics, what: you have to\seyin my presence, my 
compauiow here will leave us, and as I have been for 
twenty years confidential servant to the Earl of ‘I're- 
ville you will perhaps think me worthy of credit and 
trust.” 

Mr. Beauclerk still looked incredulous. 

“It’s all very well, my good man, but though T do 
not in the least doubt your perfect and entire faith- 
fulness to your master I cannot see what it has to do 
with Miss St. Croix and her secrets. However, I 
will leaveit in her hands,, Shall I speak before him, 
Miss St. Croix, or will you aseert the right of dis- 
missing him from your presence ?” 

“It matters little, | am already but too much 
crushed for anythin - more to add a feather’s weight 
to my burden,” she said, sighing. “ Yet it is but a 
poor return for the great kindness you have shown 
me as a stranger to talk thus,” she added, with a 
sudden and most captivating smile. ‘‘ Mr. Beauclerk, 
please to say anything you wish without farther de- 
lay. In any case | shall be able to thank you as you 
deserve.” 

“ There is but meagre intelligence after all, I fear,” 
retnrued the gentleman so soon as the officer had 
obeyed the signal of his companion and left the room. 
* All that I can gather from the naval records is that 
a ship entitled the ‘ Sea Gull’ was lost.in.a total wreck 
at the date and on the coast which you mentioned to 
me; and that an old newspaper, which I have with 
great difficulty discovered, speaks of the passengers xs 
consisting of a murried couple and infant, a single 
man, returning to his native island, and two servants. 
But the names are not given, though an allusion is 
made to farther details in a subsequent number which 
I cannot as yet trace. But it mast have been so ex- 
tremely exceptional for any passengers to be on board 
the transport ship that with the assistance of Sir 
Fulke I cannot but believe 1 shall be able, to trace 
out the full particulars.” 

Cora’s eyes sparkled eagerly, 

“ Oh, how good, how very good you are!” she said. 
“Just imagine what it would be if I were to find a 
name, a family, somethiug to think of—to love—to 
cling to, I can scarcely picture such happiness,’’ she 
went on, clasping her hands iu new excitement, “ No 
on» can realize it wno has not been desolate and tried 
like me.” 

Even Ponsford’s eyes glistened, 

He could not but reproach himself for the harsh 
advice he had urged on his lord when he saw the 
loveliness, the transparency of the brave girl, whom 
the earl longed to claim for his own, 

If she were indeed a Carew she would be but an 
honour to the name, 

And Ponsford bean to sean the fair face and won- 
der whether there were not traces of the family linea- 
meats with a half-confessed desire to fiud in them & 
sort of tacit evidence of her birth, 

“Perhaps she takes after her mother,” was bis 
mental reflection as ks concluded his somewhat un- 
satisfactory survey. 

* Well, well, miss, we must not lose any more 
time,” he said, rousing himeelf from the brief fit of 
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absence. “Too miuch, tas been spent already, that’s 
very certain ; andiif ‘we are not quick we shall have 
all the household after-ue,” 

“You are riglit, quite. right)” said Cora, quickly. 
“Jamready, Mr. Beauclerk, accept my thanks, my 
wormest gratitude for youn exertions on my behalf, 
Ic. alas, alas! they can. be: but of lite avail mom, 
Ten Sir Fulke how: truly I estimated his goodness, 
and that 1 was not unworthy, however suspicious the 
circumstances may seem. Farewell. Muay Heaven 
reward you for your kindness,to an orphan.” 

She held out her hand as she spoke, which the 
young man clasped in his witha silent’ but speaking 
fervour. 

Then she turned to Ponsford with a calm dignity 
that vindicated her position even in those tryin; cir- 
cumstances, 

“Let us go,” she said, impetuously. “ Mrs: Digby 
may return, and Fcould not endure to meet her nor— 
nor ‘Trissa—indeed I could not.” 

“Very well, miss, I’m quite agreeable,” was the 
m:in’s response. 

The next minute the door opened and closed be- 
hind them. Mr. Beauclerk heard the descending 
footsteps, the clang of the heavy-hall door, the rapid 
doparture of horses” feet. It was, but for a shurp, 
momentary interval, then there was silence in the 
house. 

“* [t is a. strange business,” muttered the young man 
to himself as he too prepared to descend, “ And yet 
if there is falsity in her fair face I would never trust 
an angel: more, Alone, unfriended, with beauty to 
attract love and jealousy, there is litle wouder if 
she suffers from the influence of both, and if there is 
power in man’s wit and will I will yet reseue her from 
such bondage. But whether for any selfish, object 1 
can't even answer to myself.” 

And Mr, Beauclerk left the house in « meditative 
and dissatisfied mood, 


CHAPTER LIIL 
Did I not warn ye, waren ye not to love, 
And warn from:fight? But to my sorrow, 
Too cashbly bold, a stronger arm thou metst, 
Aud fell upon the Braes of Yarrow. 
The fatal spear that pierced his breast, 
His comely breast, on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Ernest Bevrort’s fate seemed to be in striking 
contrast with his restless, impetuous nature, Pa- 
tience and quiet obscurity were the hard lines pre- 
scribed to him during many a long month after: his 
unfortunate contest with Sibbald Carew. 

First came the refuge in Biddulph Castle, then the 
enforced captivity in.the lonely ravine, and now the 
comfortable but confined refuge that he had met with 
in a quiet, humble, but amply supplied French cot- 
tage. 

He had given his word not to compromise his 
benefactors by any attempt at escape, and he would 
have died a thousand deaths rather than have broken 
his plighted promise. 

Still it was irksome, very irksome for a young and 
active man, accustomed to wealth’s surroundings, to 
be caged up in a confined cottage: in which one, of 
his former domestics would have scorued to dwell. 
And save for one hope, in which, to do. him, justice, 
he did bat sparingly indulge, Ernest. might well have 
abandoned himself to melancholy and gleom. 

H. sat there now, as.was, his. wont when alone, his 
head resting on his hand, his eyes. fixed on the ocean, 
which divided him from the land of his ;birth, the 
resting-place of his old forefathers, where lands: and 
wealth and honour awaited him, yet to. which he 
might never return in safety. 

“Cora, my poor Cora,” he,mused, “I am: selfish to 
moan and complgin. when you are alone and suffer- 
ing, when you risked so much for me, And are you 
now robbed of home. and of friends by my impra- 
dence? Yet if the day come when | cap repair 
the evil you:sha}l find that Ernest Belfort isnot alto- 
gether ungrateful.” 

Tho door opened as: he spoke, and he was so en- 
grossed with his own reflections that he-did not per- 
ceive that he wags not alone till a light step ap- 
proached him and a haud was softly laid om bis arm, 

“Do you want anything, can [ do anything for 
you?” said the sweet voice of Adéle Dufour, for it 
was she. 

Lord Belfort started round, 

“Nothing, dear Adéle, since you.allow me to call 
you by tiat name—nothing,”he said, sadly. 

“Nothing, yet you are not content, not happy,” 
the said, reproachfully, 

“ How can you expect it?” he said, quickly. 

“What more can we do, what do you wish?” she 
«sked, with ill-concealed pique. 

“ Freedom,” he answered, “freedom,” 

“Ts that always happiness?” she. asked, in. her 
pretty French, coquottish accents. 

“Do you doubt it ?” he asked, - 

“Are there not some chains that are sweet and 
welcome ?”’ she inquired, softly. 





“Perhaps. I grant it.if they are voluntary,’ h® 
said, 

“ And do they not come without will, without even 
consent?” she asked. 

“ You are speaking riddles,” he said, rather impa- 
tiently. “To what do-yowallude, Adéle?” 

“ Are English people so obtuse ‘that thoy do not 
comprehend such things?” she seid, angrily. ‘I 
thought that youth and love and joy were the same 
in every country.” 

“No doubt, such, is: human nature,” he replied, 
“buo. if, as you say, they come without consent, 
we are not responsible for our bearing such bouds.” 

She was silent, but her cheeks flushed the rich, 
beautiful'crimson of’ brunette skin, and-lrer eyes wore 
a troubled, questioning air. 

“You have such chains perhaps?” she asked, 
resuming the, conversation after a:somewhat pro- 
longed silence., 

“An exile must ever at once wear chains and yet 
despair of any softer bonds,” was his sighing mpl. 

“ You are wrong, unjust there,” shesaid. “ Where 
can the gentle pity of woman’s nature resi upon save 
on those wir are tried and suffering ?” 

* Suppose they had sinned, weve guilty ?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

“That would be yet another motive for soothing 
and comforting them,” she replied: 

“T thauk you,” he,said, carnesty. “Perhaps: you 
are right, | have owed too;much to the gentle bravery 
of your sex to doubt them in the hourof need.” 

* Aud du-you not trust me then 2?) Cam you not con- 
fide, in me?” she asked, reproach fully, 

“Tam gratefal to you, I cannos doubt you,” ‘he 
said, evasively, 

“ Yet you do, yon do not'place confidence in» me,” 
she said, with a pretty yet uumistakeable pout of her 
well-shaped hps. 

* Ie itso?” he said; musingly. “Areyou under such 
a delusion, my fair one?” 

“No, it is not a delusion,” she returned, in sharp, 
angry tones, “ you know that it ig not, You were 
brought here by my nearest relative. He committed 
you to the care of his mother an‘ myself with strict 
injunctions not to risk one chance of your being dis- 
covered by others, yet you never have revealed your 
real name nor hiktery. I suspect much—it may be 
that 1 know something—but that is uot from yourself, 
nor your faith in me. For the rest you receive all 
and give nothing,” she. added, pettishly. 

“ Nay, nay ; you are too severe, unju-t,” he said, “I 
know that I have but,sadly little to offer you in return 
for the great boon I receive, but at least I am grate- 
ful, deeply. grateful, and the day may come wien I 
can, give more effectual proof that it is se,” 

“And in what manner?” she asked, in a subdued 
tone and averted face. & 

“ Perhaps by wealth, by enabling you to marry the 
man of your choice,” he replied, sooghin:sly. 

“And who de you suppose that to be? How do 
you know | have any oue, whom I shuuld care, to 


| marry ?” she asked, with a flustiied and embarrassed 


cheek. 

“ Surely I could not mistake your aunt's hints. I 
could scarcely doubt that your cousin is inteuded for 
your future. husband,” he said, with an air that her ut- 
ust efforts could noticonvert into.pique or auxiety. 

“| at any rate never gave such an ideas Because 
my sunt may wish sucha marriage it is no reasou 
that I should do:se,”’ she said, bitterly. 

“ Yet I misinterpreted your manner if it did not 
imply some favourable soutiments toward him,” he 
answered, calmly. 

His tone was so-completely uninterested and cool 
that Adéle was driven to the conviction, however 
unwelcome; that the handsome stranger’s peace was 
by no means involved inthe fact he believed of her 
destined fate. 

‘“I may once have thought so,” she said, softly, 
“but not now.” 

“And why not? Hxs he done anything to forfeit 
your'regard, fair Adéle?” he asked, more anxiously 
than he had yet spoken. 

“Perhaps. It is not for me to complain toa stranger 
of one still mear to me in kin, and once perhaps des- 
tiued for # nearer tiv,”’ she said, softly. 

‘* But. itis, worse to say too little than too much in 
such cases,” he urged, “to give an impression of faith- 
lessness and wrong and yet not to.explain the truth. 
Tell me,” he added; with a keen, penetrating look, 
“was he :faithless—did he desert you for another, 
and one who perhaps in her turn did; not return his 
lave?” 

Adéie started. 

* Whaudo yon know? Whom: have you seen?” 
she asked, ‘“Do you know her? I mean the trea- 
cherous foundling whom he brought into our very 
bosoms, to destrey our peace. Oan it be that she has 
aught to do with your misfortunes, your surrows?”’ 

Lord Belfort could scarcely reply. He could not 
truly deny the tion of the i t Oora with 








his trouble, albeit'so utterly guiltléss/of its crime or 
misery. Yet to blame her, even to acquiesce in her 
condemnation, would be base ingratitude. 

“There are strange windings in the network of 
human: life,” he said, “and perhaps the person to 
whom you allude may have been mixed up, involun- 
tarily, both in your gricfs and mine, yet all may be 
guided for the best, sweet Adele,” he said, soothiugly, 
“and it seems almost an impossibility that ona for 
whom nature and fortune seemed to, destine you 
should be induced to forfeit his,happiness, And, if I 
be restored to my former station, I might bring about 
such a blessed conclusion for you, my fair nurse aud 
comforter.” 

He took her-hand'‘as he spoke, bunt she snatched it 
away in irritation and pique, which he attributed to 
a very different cause to:the one, which prompted it 

“Nay,” he said, “do not. mistake me, my dear 
Adéles I did not mean to.imply that. you would need 
fortune.to make you, acceptable or coveted by any 
man, but theremay bechanges.and caprices on, tho 
surface of the. heart wi ich go no deeper, and are but 
like the. harmless ripples|of a. stream, that hide the 
real, depths below, and such may'have been the.case 
with your truant cousin,” 

* And you would plead for—you would think it 
right. for me to be at his call when hesees fit toreturn 
to. meor when he is dissppointed in his wanderings 
elsewhere ?” said Addle, bitterly, “ Never! I anv roo 
true;.a woman, to endure: such insults warevenged ; 
and if Ido give the wealth of ny heart, and it is 
scorned, the man who is so bold will perhaps rue the 
day that he slighted Adéle Dufonr.”’ 

Lord Belfort gazed in some surprise at the fierce 
flash of eyes that had hitherto been soft and tender 
for him, and the recoil from, the harmless freedom 
that constant’ and lovely intercourse had uncon- 
sciously established. 

* Dear Addle, you are ill, or youcould not so cruelly 
misunderstand me,” he said. “ If you do not love your 
cousin I would rather cut off my band than move one 
finger to consign youto him; and with your beauty 
aud the fortune I shall take care to settl on you for 
the, priceless service you have rend: red wi you must 
find some one you can love and be happy with.” 

Aildle gave.a slight, cold, mocking bow:and thea 
darted from the room. 

“T see it. all now,” she said, as she flew rather 
than walked to her room; “he looks on, me as 
an inferior, an attendant, to be pensioned off on some 
hanger-on of his, and all the while he loves that 
odious girl, and I will be revengad ov, her and op 
him,” 

(To becontinued.) 








THE 
HEIRESS OF CLANRONALD. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

Tur baronet still kept his face concealed, but his 
daughter turned her blue eyes on the Frenchman 
with alook of beseeching agony that would have 
melted a heart. of stone. But he only laughed—a 
pitiless laugh of exultation. 

The tall young squire made a step forward, his 
finzers working nervously, as. if they longed to be 
at the fellow’s throat ; but Sir Roger, divining his 
intention, looked up and wade a significant gesture, 

“Let him go on !”’ he said. ** [t must be all told.” 

“fhe hour for my revenge had come,” continued 
the strange, man, “ and I determined, to, have it in 
my own way. I disguised myself to represent a 
weird fortune-teller, and made my way into the pre« 
sence of the baronct’s lady. She was very haughty, 
very cold, very unupproachable; but [ found oat 
her weak point. She had a lover, and she wanted 
her silent, rem»rseful,husband out of the way. 

“{ was somewhat skilled in drags. I gave her a 
small metallic box filled with white powder, knowing 
well enongh' to what use she would putit. She 
sprinkled it in the baronet’s wine ; he drank it, and 
died, and was buried. 

** But | removed him from his grave, as the sexton 
of Ryhope chapel will bear testimony, and brought 
him back to life again ; and since that hour he has 
been my «lave.” 

He broke into a low chuckle, his. eyes glittering 
like points of fire. 

“* My very slave!" he went on. “He dared not 
disobey me, for fear I would deliver him up to the 
law for my sister’s murder. I made him come back 
to his oid home and play ghost «t my lady’s wedding, 
Ha, ha, ha! it was a glorious revenge! He blighted 
and ruined my life, and | made him pay for it ! 

* But he defied me at last! He would save his 
daughter from a marriage with th: earl. I pitied 
tne poor girl a little, because. she looked like my 
murdered sister, and I helped him to smuggle her 
away. We were all safe in France, in the green 
valleys of the Rhone, and for the girl’s sake 1 had 
half a mind to give over my revenge after all. But 
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they got wind of this trial, and nothing would do 
but they must come back to England. Sir Roger 
Ryhope,” he went on, with a bitter, mocking laugh, 
‘* was so good, so just, he could not let an innocent 
man suffer—and he murdered the woman who would 
have died rather than wrong him ! 

“Well, [let him come. He is before you. He 
should be tried and hanged for my poor sister's 
life.” 

He sat down amid a breathless silence. No one 
dared to look up, much less to speak. Even the 
magnates were startled into forgetfulness of their 


uty. 
“The pale, drooping baronet was the first to break 
this stifing silence. He arose, white, tremulous, 
but with a look of sublime truth in his sad eyes. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “this man has told the 
truth, or very near the truth. 1’m willing to submit 
to what the laws may inflict.” 

Before the day closed the strange case had been 
fully investigated, and the testimony of Mr. Over- 
bury, the Ryhope sexton, had been taken. He as- 
serted that at midnight after the day on which Sir 
Roger Ryhope was buried he was roused from 
sleep, and called out under the pretext of visiting an 
invalid in the parish; but as soon as he had passed 
without his cottage gate the muzzle of a revolver 
was presented to his breast, and he was forced to 
accompany a couple of strange men to the chapel 
and to deliver to them the keys. 

They opened the church and entered, still keeping 
him with them, and went down into the vault 
beneath the altar, where all the dead Ryhopes lay. 
Sir Roger’s coffin was there, where it had been placed 
only a few hours before. They wrenched it open 
and took out the body of the dead baronet and bore 
it cut of the chapel. 

“Then,” continued the old man, his teeth chat- 
tering at the remembrance of the awful night, 
“they made me swear, with the pistol at my head 
and their eyes glaring on me, made me take an 
awful oath that I never would reveal the doings of 
that night. 

“IT had to take the oath, gentlemen, I was a 
poor man, wi’ a wife and little ones, and I didn’t 
want to lose my life. I took the oath and then they 
sent me off, and I left 'em there in the dark, wi’ 
poor Sir Roger’s dead body. The next day 1 went 
back and put everything in place, and I never 
breathed a word o’ what I knew from that day to 
this. But, gentlemen, he haunted me like a night- 
mare, and when Lady Ryhope come down from 
London, and would have me open the baronet’s 
coffin, I thought I should go mad, and I am thank- 
ful that the awful secret’s out at last.” 

There was no doubt of Sir Roger Ryhope’s iden- 
tity—dozens of his old friends were ready to swear 
to it. Nothing, therefore, remained but to wait are- 
quisition from France for his apprehension on a 
charge of murder made by the man Gaston Dupres. 

* * * * 


The noon had gone by and there had been no 
execution in Ryhope. The young prisoners atill re- 
mained in their cells, 

‘he men and women who had toiled in the village 
through the winter mud, with the hope of being 
“in at thedeath,” were a good deal disappointed, 
and congregated in groups on the common and 
about the “Ryhope Arms” discussing the affair 
with smothered indignation, 

But as the tedious hours dragged by all manner 
of strange rumours got afloat. The Doons were 
innocent. The dead-an@-buried baronet had come 
back on the very day of his wife’s re-marriage. 

These reports flew like wild-fire and the little 
rural village was soon in a blaze of excitement. 
The “Ryhope Arms” was besieged by curious 
crowds. But the portly dame closed her lips in 
discreet silence, fully impressed with her own high 
importance. 

Had Sir Roger come? They must wait, they 
would know in time. She was not the woman to 
betray the secrets of her house. Yes, the Doons 
were innocent. She had told them that before. She 
hoped after this her husband and her neighbours 
would believe her when she said a thing. 

And with majestic dignity she closed the inn door 
in the teeth of the seething crowd. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of all this turmoil, while 
the populace marvelled and the magnates stood be- 
wildered and irresolute, a telegram came flashing 
down from Bracken Gorge, an old estate belonging 
to Sir Roger Ryhope, situated somewhere amid the 
Berkshire Hills. 

Tne bridal party had intended to stop for the 
night at this old manor on the journey down to 
Dover, and on the morrow to cross the channel into 
France, and to proceed by way of gay Paris to Rome. 
A very pleasurable tour our newly wedded pairs had 
planned. 

But just beyond Bracken Gorge an awful railway 
disaster had taken place. 

The terrific storm, which it appeared swept all 
England, had obstructed and torn away the track, 
and at midnight the train which contained Lady Ry- 





hope and her party had gone crashing down an em- 
bankment. 

The death and destruction were terrific—scarcely 
a passenger had escaped. t 

Sir Eustace Ryhopo was'dead, and his mother 
and her newly wedded husband both lay at the 
Gorge at the point of death. mt 

The Rector of Ryhope and also the presiding ma- 
gistrate of that place, were both sent for, and there 

was not one moment to lose. 

Lady Ryhope desired to make an important con- 
fonatoe and her death might take place at any mo- 
ment. 

So the telegram ran. 

Accordingly the old rector and Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert, the chief magistrate, and one or two of the 
most prominent men of Ryhope, set out at once for 
the scene of the disaster. 

In the meantime a little party went down in the 
wane of the December afternoon to impart the im- 
portant tidings to the two young prisoners in Ry- 
hope jail. 

They entered Daisy’s cell first—Squire Renshawe, 
Captain Turf, and Miss Ryhope, accompanied by a 
oThe. He had bee tryin D 

e day - been a trying one to poor Daisy. 
The long suspense had been worse to bear than the 
most painful certainty. 

As the morning hours wore away her tortures be- 
came indescribable. She listened breathlessly, ex- 
pecting every moment that the executioners would 
come to take her brother away. 

In those hours of terrible agony the girl’s beauti- 
ful face grew aged and wan—the very life-blood in 
her heart grew chilland cold ; and at last the heavy 
door swung open. 

Poor Daisy rose to her feet, and pressed her hand 
hard against her heart, her lovely eyes bent upon 
the gloomy corridor beyond. But it was Jack’s 
face she saw—Jack’s dear, kind face—and presently 
Miss Ryhope’s. She darted forward witha plaintive 
cry. 

“Oh, May! have you come?” 
The baronet’s daughter caught her in a close em- 


brace. 

“ Yes, poe Daisy !” she half sobbed, “I have 
come—and papa has come too. He wasii’t dead, as 
we thought, Daisy. And Ichabod is clear—free— 
and so are you,” 

Daisy heard, and struggled with all her young 
might for self-command. But the fortitude that 
misfortune could not shake failed her in this moment 
of supreme joy. She gasped, broke into a little 
sobbing laugh, and slid from Miss Ryhope’s arms 
in a dead swoon. 

They bore her out of the cell, and put her in the 
carriage that was waiting without; and then Miss 
Ryhope herself—she had begged for the privilege— 
went down to Ichabod’s cell. 

It was awfully silent, and the girl paused without, 
a wild terror at her heart. 

“Oh, Mr. Renshawe,” she said to the young 
squire who had accompanied her, “ what if we are 
too late ?’ 

But the fear was groundless. Ichabod was re- 
clining on his straw pallet, his precious violin beside 
him, his serene eyes watching the little rift of win- 
ter sunlight that streamed through th» grated win- 
dow. He turned as his cell door opened, and he 
saw the baronet’s daughter. 

+ He did not cry out or seemed surprised, he only 
smiled a smile of ineffable joy, and held out both his 
siender hands. 

“IT knew you would come,” he said. ‘ Oh,I knew 
that Heaven would send you!” 

May clasped the worn, thin fingers, and raised 
them to her lips. 

“ Poor Ichabod,” she said, her tears streaming 
like rain, as she looked down upon his worn face, 
“how you have suffered! But ’tis all over—you 
are free, clear—your innocence is proved, poor 
Ichabod.” 

His shining eyes never left her face. The joy of 
seeing heragain seemed infinitely greater than the 
gladness her good tidings brought him, 

“ Free—innocent !” he murmured. “Ah, I 
dreamed you came and saved me, and now my 
dream is true! AndI have seen your sweet face— 
I am ready to go now!” 

He was silent a moment, his hands still in hers, 
his eyes watching her sweet face with holy adora- 
tion. Then all at once a shadow fell upon him. 
His eyes gtew pained and eager in their expression. 

** But the murderer ?”’ he said, under his breath ; 
“what of him ?” 

_ Ryhope grew deadly white, and her hands 

shook. 
“Ichabod,” she replied, her voice solemn and 
thrilling, ‘‘ papais not dead—he is here—he knows 
who murdered Lord Shaftonsbury—but—but—no 
one else will ever know—only you are free and inno- 
cent !”’ 

A long-rawn breath of relief escaped him, and 
he nen to the darkening window with a curious 
suile. 








“It is well,” he murmured ; “ she will never know 
—but I was willing to bear it all for her sake.” 


CHAPTER LV. 

Tue winter twilight was falling about the old 
Manor, lying low amid the Berkshire hills, when the 
party from Ryhope arrived. , 

A weird old place was this Bracken Gorge, anim- 
mense stone mansion, with grim turrets and ivy- 
wreathed chimneys, in the heart of a lonely hollow, 
surrounded by circling hills and shadowed by fune- 
real elms and willows, 

Even in the glitter of noontide it had a ghostly 
look, and now, in the gloaming of the December 
eve, it was unspeakably dreary. The old Manor, 
the surrounding trees, the very gates and outbuild- 
ings, looked black and spectral in the gathering 
shadows. 

The gi of Ryhope shuddered as the gray- 
haired lodge-keeper w open the great prison- 
like gates. 

“What on earth did Lady Ryhope want to come 
strolling up to this dismal old den for, I wonder ?” 
he said, glancing furtively about him. 

“This is her ladyship’s jointure-house,” replied 
the rector, “and I suppose she brought her uew 
husband here to inspect it—a bad business—a bad 
business altogether. I hope we are not too late.” 

The great, massive doors and windows were all 
elosed, the old house was as silent in the chill winter 
twilight as a tomb. 

The gentlemen made their way over the trunks of 
trees, uprooted by the recent storm, to the front 
entrance and raised the old-fashioned, brazen 
knocker. 

The summons was answered instantly by a tall, 
solemn footman. 

“ Are we too late ?” inquired the rector. “ How 
are the persons who were injured? Is herladyship 
still alive ?” 

* Alive, and that’s all, sir,” replied the footman, 
ushering them into a spacious drawing-room that 
glittered with faded splendour ; “ they’re lookin’ for 
every breath to be the last! Sir Eustace he died an 
hour after they got him here; an’ his bride was so 
cut, bruised and maimed that after death they only 
knowed her by her clothes—and Lord Raeburn has 
got his leg shivered, an’ his skull smashed in, an’ 
the doctors says he won’t live another day out. It 
be an hawful time, sir, an’ if ye'll please to set down 
here I’ll run an’ let’em know you're come.” 

The gentlemen sat down in the grand room that 
had once been bright and gay with youth and beauty, 
and looked at other in silent awe. It was an 
awful time. 

Through tke folding-doors, that stood slightly 
ajar, they could see an inner apartment lit by a soli- 
tary taper, which revealed the black-draped collins 
that stood side by side. The young baronetand his 
bride ! 

The rector shook his gray head. 

In a few moments a servant came to conduct them 
to the roams above in which Lady Ryhope and her 
newly weflded husband lay. 

They followed in utter silence. 

In the front chamber, on a tall, old-fashioned 
couch, heaped with silken pillows, Lady Ryhope lay, 
her face white and shrunken, all her abuudant 
blonde hair dishevelled. 

Her oe were wide open and filled with a wild, 
wistful look that was piteous to see. 

Mr. Tyndele, the rector, approached the bedside 
and took her fluttering hand in his, 

** Lady Ryhope,” he said, gonily, “ this is a sad, 
sad sight.” 

She turned hor wild, awed gaze upon his face. 

“You have come,” she panted, “at last—l’m 
dying—don’t you see ?—and he is dying too”—point- 
ing to the ee apartmentin which Lord Rae- 
burn lay—“ he, my husband—and we were so happy. 
But Heaven is just; though the sin is mine— 
mine, not his.” : 

She paused, great beads of perspiration standing 
ou her damp forehead, her breath coming in gasps. 

“T’m going,” she began again; “ there’s no time 
to lose, and I want my guilty soul clear. ’Tis awful 
to die with such a black load of guilt on one’s soul— 
it chokes me—I thought to repent one day—but’tis 
too late now. Ah, Heaven, Mr. Tyndale, you don’t 
know what asinnerIam. I murdered Sir Roger! 
I did, I did!” sheshrieked. “ I put the poison iu his 
wine and he drank it and died—and then he came 
back to accuse me. Oh, oh, I can see his awful face 
now—'twill haunt me through all eternity !” 

The rector bent down and wiped tae clammy dropa 
from her brow. 

“Lady Ryhope,” he said, soothingly, “try to 
calm yourself—I have strange news to tell you. Sir 
Roger was not dead—the powder you gave him was 
merely an opiate—he was taken from his grave— 
the story is too long for you to hear now—let it suf- 
fice for you to know that heis alive and has re- 
turned to Ryhope with your daughter. It was the 
living baronet who appeared in the old chapel. and 
uot his ghost as you imagined.” 
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Her cry of surprise and relief filled all the spacious 
apartments with resounding echoes. 

“ Not dead? Heaven be praised! I am not a 
murderess then! But where is he—Sir Roger—not 
bere? Ican’t see him—I never can look in his face 
in this world or the next!’’ 

“‘ He is not here,” replied the rector; “ he is very 
iJ] and weak, and when the news of the disaster 
came we thought it better to keep it secret from 
him and your daughter.” 

She fell back with a gasp of relief and lay for a 
moment, her eyes closed. Doasestiy they flared open 
again, and her voice was shrill with agony. 

“He is not dead—Sir Roger,” she murmured. 
“Then J am not Lord Raeburn’s wife after all. 
Well, well, the end is near. But I must tell the 
whole. Daisy Doonis innocent—she did not steal 
my diamonds—I put them in hertrunk with my own 
hands. I hated her and wanted her out of my way. 
I tried to murder her once. Ichabod is innocent too 
—he did not murder the earl, Oh, my poor boy, cut 
off in his prime!”’ she broke out, clasping her hands 
in agony; “they cannot harm him now! He is 
gone, and lamgoing too, Auguste, where areyou? 
lloved you so—it was for your sake I sinned so 
deeply, My love, my darling, farewell!” 

The white, gasping lips grew silent, and she lay 
panting for breath. Ina little while she looked up 
again, her eyes full of piteous pleading. 

“IT have told all,” she cried. “I have confessed 
my sins. Will Heavenhave mercy? Oh, pray, pray. 
lam going down, down into the black waters!” 

The rector was on his knees, and he lifted up his 
voice in prayer for the sin-stained soul that was 
about to take its final flight. 

“It is cold,” she sighed; “ cold, and so dark! 
Heaven have mercy !” 

Then all was silent. A moaning wind shook the 
bare branches of the elms; and in the solemn win- 
ter darkness the soul of Lady Ryhope took its flight. 

In the meantime a few persons stood about the 
couch on which Ldétd Raeburn lay. He was suffer- 
ing cruelly, and delirious most of the time,'his hand- 
some face all battered, his wondrous grace and 
beauty all gone, 

At the suggestion of the magistrate, in a lucidin- 
terval, he made his affidavit and his confession. 

“Tis as well to make a clean breast of it,” he 
said, with his old nonchalance ; “ ’twill all amount 
tothe same now. I’m done for without doubt, 

“ Yes, that fellow Doon’s innocent—if the court 


had not been a pack o’ idiots they’d have known it, 
without waiting for my dying confession. Of course, 


I swore toa falsehood. Eustace Ryhope murdered 
the earl, I saw him do it with my own eyes. The 
earl knew an ugly secret of the baronet’s—a love 
affair, a false marriage, which turned out to bea 
real one—and ail that kind of thing. No matter 
now, the baronet’s gone. Am I to suffer this pain 
long, doctor ? 

“About the knife? Yes. Well, I purloined it 
from the Doon cottage myself. It was an old heir- 
loom, and I want-d it. On the very morning of the 
earl’s murder | went down, and watching my oppor- 
tunity slipped into the cottage and took it from the 
little cobbler’s bench where it always lay. 

‘On my way home I dropped by Bathurst Green 
to dine. Sir Eustace was there, and after drinking 
our fill of Fitzroy’s champagne we rode homeward 
in the dusk together. 

“T had a little matter on hand, and the baronet 
~.anted to interfere with it. We quarrelled, and in 
the excitement and heat of the quarrel Sir Eustace 
was polite enough to threaten me with his horse- 
— and actually went so far as to execute his 

areat. 

“In self-defence I took out the old Doon sheath- 
knife, but before I could get my breath he was on 
me like a tiger. He recognized the old knife, and 
wrested it from me ; and just then, a third party 
coming up, we thought it wise to separate, for the 
time being at least. 

** The baronet gallopped off and carried the old 
knife with him. I followed, and on entering the 
Manor enclosure I came upon Sir Eustace and the 
earl in a@ furious discussion. ‘he baronet’s blood 
was hot with wine, and he wasina humour for quar- 
relling. Words came to blows—the earl twitted the 
baronet with his secret, and threatened to divulge 
it; and the baronot made at him and sheathed the 
old knife in his heart. ‘That was the way.” 

“Why, then,” asked Sir Humphrey, gravely, “ did 
you mage such a different statement in court ?” 

“Well,” smiled the ex-captain, stretching out his 
wounded limb with a grimace, “‘ that involves still 
another confession. 1 did it for spite. I meant to 
clear Doon, but his sister, the pretty, proud jade, 
wouldn’t agree to my conditions, so I swore to a 
different tale to spite her. Don’t you see ?” 

fe broke into a gay laugh. The grave men around 
his couch stood in awed silence. 

‘* Well,” he began, after a morhent, not a tremour 
vu his dark face, “I feel the brink trembling under 
my feet now. 1’ll get things ship-shape before I 
cut loose. Have you happened to hear of an old 





Scottish estate known as the Clanronald Heritage, 
gentlemen? Well, that club-footed shoemaker in 
Ryhope prison is the legal heir. No mistake! I’ve 
sifted the matter. Can’t explain! You’ll find the 
documents, everything cut and dried, among m 
effects. Pretty Daisy will be Lady Clanronald. 
Well,” a momentary ray of feeling softening the 
hard glitter of his eyes, “tell her I left her my good 
wishes. If she hadn’t been so obstinate, and had 
consented to marry me, ’twould have been better. 
Marrying with Lady Ryhope was a bad job. Can’t 
rs o anything for my ankle, doctor? Give me a 

rink of brandy, then—a deep, strong drink—’twill 
be my last!” 

And it was. 

Before noon of the following day the unhappy 
man was dead. 

tig double wedding had come to a most dismal 
end, 

a * . * 

There were at Beechwood Hall, the guests of 
Squire Renshawe, Sir Roger Ryhope’s daughter 
and Ichabod and Daisy. The large-hearted young 
squire would take no denial, and they were his 
guests, 

The baronet was very ill. The tidings of the 
awful death of his wife and son had utterly pros- 
trated him, and the day of his trial for the murder 
of Lucille Marie Dupres was drawing near. 

In the great, cheery sitting-room at Beechwood, 
with its glossy, waxed floors and leaping firelight, 
Ichabod sat in the deep, velvet-cushioned chair 
where they had placed him on his removal from 
prison. He must not be moved again, Dr. Wurt 
warned them—the least fatigue would prove too 
much for him, 

So he remained in the room below, as weak as a 
babe, as white as the drifting snow in the Durham 
valleys, 

It was New Year’s night, and he had rallied a 
little, and Daisy, with her arms about him, and her 
tears falling on his head, had been telling hima long 
story—the story of the Clanronald Heritage. He 
smiled, as he heard her, like a pleased child. 

** Poor old grandfather,” he murmured, dreamily. 
“T wish he were alive. Lord of Clanronald—how it 
would please him,” 

“Yes, my boy, you’re Lord of Clanronald,” cried 
the young squire, in his pleasant, cheery voice, 
planting his broad shoulders against the mantel and 
rubbing his hands gleefully together; “fine old 
estate—I was up there with a shooting party once— 
and a rent roll worth ten thousand a year—jolly 
good luck, Ichabod. Best blood in the county too 
—nice old castle—lot’s o’ game and all that. Good 
luck, ’fore George, and 1’m glad of it.’’ 

“ Are you sure there's no mistake?” questioned 
Ichabod. : 

** Not a bit—I had Mr. Botts, a lawyer, examine 
the whole thing before we told you. It is as clear 
as daylight. Douglas Doon was your direct ancestor 
—no mistake, my boy.” 

He smiled again in a kind of childish way, and 
put up his hand feebly to draw down Daisy’s head. 

** Poor Daisy !’’ he muttered, patting her cheek ; 
* poor, pretty Daisy! you have suffered so much, 
but ’tis over now—you will be Lady Clanronald, and 
wear your jewels and drive in your handsome car- 
riage, a handsome, happy lady; but,’’ he added, 
earnestly, “don’t you forget Jack—no one in the 
world is half so good as Jack, Daisy.” 

She was sobbing on his shoulder, but she felt him 
sinking in her arms and looked up in affright. His 
face wore a strange, shining look. 

“The end is near,” he whispered, in answer to 
her startled glance; “‘a haypy end. Heaven has 
made it all right. I am ready. Don’t cry, poor 
Daisy.” 

“Oh, what is it?” sobbed Daisy, as the others 
crowded round his chair. 

* Death—or life rather,” he replied. “ Life eternal. 
Miss Ryhope.” 

She bent over his chair, her sunny curls falling on 
his white face, 

** What is it, dear Ichabod ?” she asked. 

* Nothing, only to look upon your face. You 
brought me the blessed news—Heaven sent you.” 

He took her hand in both of his and beckoned Mr. 
Renshawe to draw near. 

‘* Dying eyes see clearly,’” ho said, his voice thrill- 
ing and solemn, as he put the hand he held in the 
young squire’s clasp. “ What God has joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder !” 

Miss Ryhope trembled like a leaf and made an 
effort to withdraw her hand, but Mr. Renshawe 
held it like a vice. 

The white face was growing whiter, the shining 
eyes had a strange, far-away look. 

“ Hark to the New Year bells,’”’ he whispered. “ A 
happy New Year. Happy on earth, happy in Heaven. 
Give me my viulin, Daisy.” 

Ske brought the instrument and put it in his 
hands. He grasped the bow with the strength of 
dying inspiration, struck a few notes, and then his 
arm fell. 





“How sweet—how sweet they sing!” he mur- 
mured. “How bright it is—the day is jbreaking, 
Daisy—the eternal morning. Good-bye !” 

And that was the end. Ichabod, Lord of Clan- 
ronald, was dead. 

The New Year had begun for him in Heaven. 

(To be continued.) 








A LABOUR OF LOVE, 
——— @—__- 
CHAPTER VI. 

JANE rose, a suppressed storm of fury in her com- 
pressed lips and flashing eyes, and handed to Lady 
Thorncliff the ring-case with Colonel Thorncliff’s 
gem ring in it, saying : 

“ Fearing that I should be insulted by unworthy 
suspicions in this house, Colonel Thorncliff bade me 
give you this in testimony that Icame from him.” 

Lady Thorncliff received it with a cry of bittor 
grief, and pressed it to her lips again and yet again ; 
then, passing it to Sir Marcus, hid her face in her 
hands, 

One glance was enough for Sir Marcus, then he 
burst into a volley of imprecations, strode about the 
room, wiped his heated face, and finally rang the bell 
violently. 

By all these signs it became manifest that Sir 
Marcus was convinced of his bereavement. 

A footman appeared, 

“Tell Harley,” said his master, roughly, “to put 
the household in mourning. Oolonel ‘Thoruliff's 
dead.” 

The servant stood confounded. 

“ What do you mean ?”’ roared Sir Marcus, ‘“ Didn't 
you hear me? Tell Harley that Colonel Thorncliff’s 
dead, and he’s to put up the hatchment at once—at 
once I say! He’s been three weeks gone already, 
D’you understand me now, you blockhead?” 

Sir Marcus was evidently in such a vile temper— 
his usual manuer of bearing affliction—that the foot- 
man retired precipitately. 

Lady Thorncliff and Miss Ingrave clung, help- 
lessly weeping, together through all this turbuleut 
ado of Sir Marcus ; but the young girl followed him 
about with the same vengeful gaze, finding in every 
intemperate outburst but a new confirmation of her 
suspicion of him, 

Quite restored, Lady Thorncliff huskily murmured: 

* What was my son’s dying message to me?” 

Before Jane could reply Sir Marcus plante i him- 
self before her. 

“ Mind!” said he, glaring at her, “every word you 
say will lave to be proved, and if I fiud the slightest 
attempt to take advantage of me you'll suffer for it, 
that’s all.” 

Jaue’s flashing eyes poured such exultant scorn 
into his that they fairly silenced the baronet. 

** Sir Marcus, [ kuow you too well to put myself in 
your power,” she replied, with concentrated wrath, 
“Tam aware of you.” 

“Sir Marcus,” observed Lady Thorocliff, sternly, 
“if you can pardon such a triflins interruption to 
your threats will you allow me to hear my son’s 
dying message?” 

“Eh ? What?’ commenced the baronet, furiously, 
as was his wout wheu his wife took the liberty of 
addressing him, but at sight of her anguished face he 
slightly moderated his transports into “Say away, 
then, young woman,” 

Jane gave an account of the accident, Sir Marcus 
furnishing some such running commentary as 

“What? Giles killed too? Confound it! Just 
The only mau I ever had about me that 
knew his place, Eu? didu’t fancy my choice of a 
wife for hin?—his impudence! How much more 
did he want? Thirty thousand wouldno’t do for him, 
eli?” 

“May we hear the rest ?” interposed Lady Thorn- 
cliff, suddenly flashing into proud wrath, while Miss 
Ingrave’s fair face burned crimson aud hardened 
bitterly. 

“ Aud 89,” continued Jane Vail, “ wandering about 
aimlessly with the feeling of homelessness upou him, 
he made a worse mistake than marrying for mouey— 
he married for love.” 

Lady horncliff uttered a startled cry, and Miss 
Ingrave froze iuto a white glacier. 

Sir Marcus declared his disgust in unmeasured 
language, embellished by anathemas ou “the jade,” 
assuring everybody that if she ever showed her face 
at Childerwitch she should hear his opinion of a for- 
tune-hunter, 

“And not only married for love,” Jane went on, 
“ but married a girl so far beneath him that his pride 
would not let him acknowledge her to his iamily 
uatil he found himself dying ¢ 

“ And now he’s going to turust her upon us ; some 
low-born jade,” foamed Sir Marcus, 

“Yes,” said Jane; “ he’s going to do her justice at 
last. He’s going to present her—(and she is low-bora 


my luck! 
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and low-bred)—to bis noble family as his dying be- 
quest, commending her to Sir Marcus's eare by the 
hovour of nobility, and to Lady Thorocliff’s by her 
love for him long ago before she transferred it to Miss 
Annabel Ingrave.” 

Lady Thornchiff wrung her hands with a bitter, 
bitter moan; but Miss Ingrave—leaning upon the 
back of my lady's chair—turned sach a sudden, fasci- 
nated gaze upon the speaker as checked the boiling 
flood of ebjurgation just foaming from the. baronet’s 
lips, and struck him for a moment speechless with a 
pew and astounding suspicion. 

“ Why—why—where is the woman?” demanded he, 
at length, recovering his breath. 

Jane was drawing from her potket an envélope 
which'she handed him now. 

Sir Marcus, tearing open the enclosure, glowered at 
it. end burst into a hearty volley of imprecations. 

‘ne enclosure was the ‘marriage hnes of Marian 
Braceaud Lawtry Thorneliff, a ceremony which had 
been performed by the Reverend Alfred Saunders, 
rector of St. Cload’s Church, Heyharste. 

Sir Marcus pitched the paper into his wife's lap, 
demanding furiously once more: 

“ Well, where is the woman, I say?” 

The messénger rose abruptly, a hard glitter in her 
eye, a stony resolution ‘on her lips. 

“Sir Marcus Thorncliff,” she said, standing erect 
and ur flinching’ before him, while be glared at her in 
amazement, fear and ‘wrath, Lawty Thorncliff put 
this wodding-ring upon my finger—the woman is 
here. 

It was ‘as if.a thunderbolt had fallen in their very 
midst, or as if Jane’s words were electric shocks, 

Sir Marcus, swollen'with fary and itrportance, his 
legs firmly plapted as if on the deck of a Sliip, in a 
storm, ‘liis‘shou'ders ‘squared, and his breast puffed 
cut. seemed to shrink and ‘droop and grow small like 
an inflvied tarkey cock in presence of a very small 
but vicious'dog. 

My lady uttered one scream of dismay and sank 


back, wringing her hands ‘over the desolation of the | 


house of ‘Thorneliff. 

Miss Ingrave received the intimation by quietly 
fainting away. 

Sir Marcus at last found ‘tongue. 

“You—br.zen—jade!” he spluttered, “ how dare 
you come lreve ?”’ 

Lady Thorncliff—who at sight of Miss Ingrave 
banying apparently lifeless over the arm of a sitken 
sofa, had fle’ ‘to the bell-rope—stopped with it in 
her hand, and gazed at her husband wildly. 

“ D'you think I'll acknowledge the like of you for 
my dauglter-in-luw ?” queried Sir Marcus, rising in 
bis majesty again. “D’you think I’m soft enough 
ever to let the idiot that married you come over me, 
son or no son, dead oralive? No, Ha,ha! Be off, 
ha, ha! or by Jove 1’ll order in the servants to eject 
you I wil—” 

“ Sir Marcus!” exclaimed a low, stern vuice. 

He turned romnd; Lady Thorucliff, looking like 
Cady Thorncliff's wraith, stood at his elbow. 

“That woman is your son’s widow,” said she, 
with extraordinary impressiveness; “I say she 
shall live at Obilderwitch, or I shall leave it with 
her.” 

Sir Marcus choked, rubbed his eyes, and glared 
again at his wife. 

“Look at that!” cried my lady, sweeping her 
soft hand toward Miss Inugrave’s senseless ‘figure, 
“that is a brokeu heart! Look ‘there now ”—she 
pointed at Jane Vail—* that is a wrecked life! I 
know, Sir Marcus, what claim the broken-hearted and 
the wrecked lave on Childerwitch—it is their 
heritage! Here they shall remain, these two, no kin 
of ours, but claimauts on our love by a right not to be 
denied by me, never—never!” 

Trewbling, pauting, yet drawing ber figure up 
Le‘ore lim with a queen-like gesture, my lady poured 
these words out with irresistible energy, while Sir 
Marcus, ever accustomed to be obeyed without qaes- 
tion, bucked toward the door with empurpled ‘visage 
an! starting eyeballs, muttering : 

“'Well—well-- do as you like; she stays then, they 
both stay—everybody you want can stay for ever— 
I have vothing mure tosay, I wash my hands of the 
matter.” 

With this he escaped from the uncomfortable pre- 
seuee, and the servants rushed in to find Miss In- 
grvve in a dead swoon, my lady half frantic, aud the 
young woman in possession, 

So au acious had b eu Jane Vail’s attack upon the 
credeuce of Sir Marcus that he surrendered at once, 
suspecting DO sliaia_em. 

Ee hastened to the scene of the accident, pottered 


amos the graves of the uuclaimed, selected the 
liiciic taceu. di: gto the traditions of the Little Cates- 
byiles, «ud brought home iv great state the supposed 
bones of Clouel Thorneliff, to be interred in the 


family vault, 
He bustled abuat the-wiouument and ‘memorial te 





be put up in the village church, and the tablet for 
the grand hall and the hatchmest for the window 
and the household mourning, etc. 

Then there was.a graud faneral, at which: all the 
county magnates assisted, reinforced by scores of 
great people from London; then there was a season 
of decorus seclusion, during which Sit Marcas denied 
himself the pleasures of the meet, and the carduse 
with his companions afterward, ard such like amelior- 
ations of hts lot, and prowled like aw ogre through 
the dim, moth-eaten corridors aud the dull old cham - 


bers to the quaking uneasiness of the domestic force |” 


aud his own incessantly expressed disgust ; and’by that 
time the fact of a dauglter-in-law was such a familiar 
fact that he never thought of doubting it, but bent 
all the energies of his not powerful mind to planning 
how he would get her ousted from Ciuilderwitch and 
hidden away somewhere before the aristocratic world 
should discover the plebeian stain with whieh his sou 
had dashed the escutcheon of the Thorneliffs. ~ 

One evening a servant tapped at Mre, Colonel 
Tiiorneliff’s duor and presented a nate. 

It was a formal invitation from Lady Thorncliff to 
spend the evening with her and Miss Ingrave ia her 
boudoir. , 

At the appointed hour Jane: Vail: glided down: the 
black-draped staircase, watched from over the upper 
banisters.by Mr. Harley, the steward, and Mrs. 
Trimm, the housekeeper. 

“As mournfal) as any bride of the hoase,” com- 
mented Mrs, Trimm. 

‘Ay, you may well say'so!”” returned Mr. Harley, 
shaking ‘his head ; “‘ whatever/she’s been—and Sim- 
monw says lie never would have told her apart from 
some of my lady’s poor people the day shu¢ome—Mr, 
Lawry hehas found her heart and broke ‘it‘as his 
father done afore‘him. Hvaveu forgive mo for. say- 
ing so!” 

Groautime theslight figure in its rich crape gar- 
ments had watered my lady's boudoir. 

Clusters of wax tapers, iu rich silver candlesticks, 
shed a pale, starry light throagh the chamber, and 
seemed to intensify the brooding sadness on my lady's 
_ face, and ‘to’ chill into stone the cold purity of 

iss Ingrave's. 

The. latter had refused to don mourning for Co- 
tonel Thorncliff, and néither the baronét’s stormy 


vituperations nor my lady’s distressed entreaties could | 


overcome her determination. 

In her sweeping pearl-coloured robes, then, with 
her glittering hair streaming over her pearly shoul- 
ders, Miss Ingrave seemed like a bright visitautfrom 
another world, viewing with chill composure the 
agitations and griefs ofa strane sphere. 

Lady Thorncliff greeted her visitor with exaotly 
the same respect she would have accorded a 
duchess, 

Miss Ingrave made her a stately inclination, gave 
her a proudly indifferent glance, and strolled off iuto 
one of the windows with a bock, 

My lady wanted to make hor daughtor-in-law’s 
acqiaintaace. She wanted to/hear about her son. 

My lady's guileless heart was full—she wanted to 
pour some of its resignation and sweetmess into the 
heart of this stranger who had loved her idol too and 
lost him, 

‘*Were you very foud of him, Marianthat is 
your name, 18 it not? ~So was I, teo fond perhaps, 
too idolatrous. Were you happy with each other? 
Alas! I fear my Lawry broke your heart, my dear!” 

How quiet Lawry’s wife was! How mute upon 
the past! How constrained, how embarrassed, how 
cold and forbiditing 

“ Bitter-hearted!”’ thought my lady, curiously 
perusing the dowa-dropped face before her ; “ numbed 
with griei!” 

The tender spirit of the lady yearned over the 
plebeian wife. She bent forward, put her arms rouud 
her, and kissed her on the forehead. 

“My daughter,” murmured Lady Thoratliff, “ you 
come to me out of a past a8 mysterious as the grave, 
But I can see the traces of sufferipg and anxiety ou 
you, and—there I understand you. We have one 
thiug in common—sorrow. Oh, my dear, open your 
lLeart to me, and let me take you into mine, for Lawry, 
dying, has left us only each other,” 

It was bard to listen to such words withoat re- 
sponse ; but the only response Jaue Vail ‘could have 
wade would have been a coufession of the imposition 
she was practisiag upon her companion. 

And as the reaiuty of the position revealed itself to 





her with its tant di lations, its self-repres- 
siuns and deliberate imposture, her spirit writhed in 
anguish. 


How susceptible to kindness Lawry’s wife was! 
How easily moved, yet how shrinkingly ‘she strove 
to hide her emotion | 

My lady had but embraced her, had bat spoken a 
few of the words of ter beart to her, aud there sat 
Marian, trewbling, her eyes riveted onthe carpet at 
her feet, 





“She is not bold nor intrusive,” thonght the pa- 
trician, glowing with relief; “but a sweet, modest 
girl, stamped with natural refiuement! My ehiid,” 
said the lady of high birth to the girl of mameless 
descent, “I think I could love'you dearly. Open 
your heart and let me in for Lawry’s sake, as I ‘have 
opened mine: for his sake. Don’t fear me; ‘trust ime, 
ivin on me, love me~love me, Marian, and tho past 
will seem to stretch forths hand out of its grave to 
bless me yet. Ah! I trouble aud surprise’ her—she 
is not accustomed to me yet.” 

Jane was involuntarily regarding the gradually in- 
creasing excitement of Lady Thorncliff with aston- 
ishinent ‘as well as self-reproach, 

* When I remember that I have a tight to care for 
her,” resumed she, presently, “that this is the hand 
that wiped the blood from poor Lawry's death wound 
and the death dews ‘from his brow, that this is the 
hand lie has Kissed many a time, what can I do but 
take it and hold it to my heart as th: most precious 
hand-.on earth to me, and one that I will never part 
with?” 

And she indeed presséd it to her kind and simple 
heart as if she loved it dearly. 

Pale as death, Jane sat enduring these trustful 
words, finished by this gracious action. 

What wild disclaimer she might have made had she 
had another. moment's opportunity Heaven knows, 
for in the presence of sach goodness deception seemed 
insupportable ; but just then Miss Ingrave's bok fell 
to the floor, and sie came forward with an indescrib- 
ably proud, sweeping motion, her cherks burning, 
her eyes flashing, aad her delicate nostrils quivering 
with suppressed resentment, and stood near, sileutly 
looking at the pair. 

Lady Thorocliff returned her gaze almost with an 
expression of apprehension, but at length suid, kindly, 
still retaining Jane’s hand: 

“ Oome here, Annabel,” 

Fora moment longer sho stood biting her beautiful 
lip fiercely, then her ‘eyes filled with toars, and 
bounding forward she threw herself on her knees be- 
side Lady Thornoliff, like «a jealous child, thrusting 
her riva! away in the act, and buried her face in my 
lady’s’orape' skirts, 

“ My love, what is all this ?”’inquired Lady Thorn- 
cliff, hersoft haud resting like a blessing on the 
gilded head. 

“Are you going to give her my place in your 
weart ?” Gried Miss Ingrave, flashing a glance of wild 
hatred at Jane. 

My lady followed her eyes, and bestowed upon Jane 
a luok of uumistakeable tenderness. 

* My step-son’s widow has come to me for pity and 
love. Shall I deny them to her because you put in 
your claim years before she did?” asked the lady, 
with emotion. “Do you think I have not heart 
enough for both? Or that I will give the portiou of 
one to the other? Ah, how she misundersiands tue, 
this child of one whose heart read mine as the pure 
star reads itself in the clear stream beneath, 
Strange!” 

Aud my lady fell into one of her weird reveries in 
the midst of the passion storm her words evoked. 

Miss Ingrave seemed to choke down a fierce cry, 
with her delicate hand pressed on her beautiful white 
throat; ‘but in spite of herself these words leaped 
forth: 

“Qn, you can be cruel as wellas kind. The past 
—you tll me of the past. Is it my fault that | was 
born his opposite? Is it my fault that kis opp: site 
cannot respond to you as he would have responded? 
Blame nature, who made me so, not me, not ime, 
surely, Oau’t you love me for myself, never bree ting 
him? Oh, 1 sometimes could curse the day [ first 
heard his name.” 

My lady’s sweet face darkened with grief and 
auger, and she regarded the bitivr face of her proiégéo 
with a peculiar gaze of dread and doubt, 

“ Strange !” she murmured, as before, “Strange!” 

They seemed to have forgotten Jane Vail, to have 
drifted into a theme far more eugrossiug than Cojonel 
Thorncliff’s widow. 

A cold, firm voice recalled them, 

“ Ladies,” said the young strauger, “ you are both 
putting me in a position which | do not claim, Luly 
Thorncliff, 1 beg earnestly that you will not bestow 
the love of your kind heart upon a stranger like me 
uutit you know who aud what Tam. [ ean’t aceopt 
it—L won't accept it. Miss lugrave, | am uot worth 
your jealousy. Wat love you ever had of Volvuvl 
‘Thorncliff’s might be yours yet, for me, for though 
I bear his name he never loved me. What love Lady 
Thorucliff has ever given you is yours yet, for me, 1k 
{ dare not take any of it. LI refuse it,” 

Lady Thorueliff watched her burning face as sie 
spoke with warmer interest ; but Miss lngrave’s un- 
easiness aud irritation seemed to increase every mo- 
ment. 

“ What's the use of appealing to my lay ?” cried 
she, ‘sturply. “She wae always dissatisiied with 
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me; now she’s got a new idol, that’s all, And whY 
throw Lawry Thorncliff in my teeth? Oi course, 
be has told you that he hated and despised me—he 
gust have thought me despicable,” muttered she, 
between her teeth, “ when he preferred you te me— 

Fou 
The rage and disdain culminated on the last word. 

But the person addressed might have been the 
frozen Jungfrau for all the heed sue took of speech or 
3)" aker. 

"My lady looked from one to the other, ‘blushed to 
the roots of her silky white huir at this gross piece of | 
jiscourtesy. 

“Shame!” said she, sternly. “Is it a Jady that 
can utter this? Heavens! she insults amy daughter- 
in-law under my roof!” and the blood of her ances- 
tors rose up in my lady’s veins, “Retine, Amnabel,” 
said she, with a grand wave of the haud toward the 
door; “and when-you have quite your 
composure be good*enough to retarmandirequest my 
jaughter-in-hew to forget your radeness.” 

Miss Ingrave stood for a fewseconds white as 
asucs, taking in this\rebuke, Thenishechoked down 
the furious passion iu her breast. At Jast tho weer 
came into hereyes and she flung ¢nereelf-on the fever 
by my lady's footstool with a storm obsobs, entreatics 


and excuses, 
“knees to a 


“ Not a wordito me—away—onyeur’ 
whom you haveinsulted t” sail Lady Phorncliff ; bat 
even while the cold words were@n her lips her eyes 
shone with ;/ity on the luriag, wpturned face of her 
alopted daughter, and her ‘hamd rested forgivingly 
on her gilded tresses, aud Miss on end — ly 
ceading each flitting expregsiea, “rose with an inno- 
cent penitence and melt before Jane Vail. 

“Forgive my rudeness,” said she, most sweetly. 
“T will never be rude again.” 

“Rise, Miss Ingrave!” #sid Jane, with wncon- 
scious beuteur, for invepite of the young lady’s 
beauty and decility Jawe doubted her sincerity most 
heartily. “Rise; itésa0t worth remembering.” 

Miss Ivgrave rose from her gracefully bumble at- 
titude with rather~s anocking siuiie on her red 
lip. Perhaps my lady saw it, for she said, authori- 
tatively : 

“Now, my daughters, shake hands. Tell her, 
Annabel, that you’ share my heart with her ungrudg- 
ingly ; welcometer to Ohilderwitch, ber home. Kiss 
ter, Annabel—cali Ler sister; det me see you kiss 
your sister.” 

So Miss Ingrave obeyed—took with the \tips of 
her jeweled fingers the unwilling hand of Jane, 
touched with proud, curling lips her half-averted 
cheeks, and said : 

“ Welcome home, Sister Marian !” 

Then the ladies fell into easy and pleasant eon- 
versation, aad hastily drew the veil of Ligh breed- 
ing overthe gaping rent of vulgarity which bad a 
moment ago been so shockiugly expozed. 

Now Jaue Vail’s spirits had been at zero ever sinee 
her successful entry of Childerwitol, aud all because 
of this piece of imposture, which, when she left ber 
good little mother, she never had bargained for. And 
so intolerably ugly did the deception lvok, without: « 
scrap of success to clothe its nakedness, that very 
vaturally, but very foolishly, she had as yet put «df 
witing to her fond mother, always in the same 
breathless expectation that that day she might, get 
what she had come for—a sight of Sir Marcus's hand- 
writing. 

Dire mistake ! 

Day after day had slipped past, leaving her shut 
ap as we have seen ‘in decorousseclusion, while her 
weeds were being fushioned after the most sump- 
tuous modes vy my dady’s Freuch modiste, A pretty, 
well-trained waiting maid had been detailed for her 
service, to dave’s utter rout and confusion at first ; 
but the servants had been iustructed that Mrs, Colonel 
Thoruoliff was a lady who had lived a retired life, 
and was very peculiar, so that Flora uever recog- 
nized her young -mistress’s aberrations iu waitiug 
upon herself asa sigu of ber plebeian origin. 

However, uuder such circumstances, it was really 
impracticable to yo roving threugh the old Manor 
searching for the baronet’s papers, and to-night she 
was still waiting, like Mr. Micawber. 

Suddeuly the door banged open, and, to the aston- 
ishwent—nay, to the cousteruation—~of the ladies, 
Sw Marous entered, purple, pompous, and rolling in 
tle gait, a habit which clung to him from his tweuty 
Sears’ service as a navy oliver, 

Now this was such an -uuprecedented entrée into 
miy lady's boudoir that it was easy to see that his sou’s 
plebeiau widow was atthe boitom of it; aud while 
uy lady paled with alarm lest the young womau 
iuight be insulted afresh, aud by onv whom she could 
uvt cow intoanapology, Miss lugrave's lovely eye lit 
up with walicious anticipation, ‘The fact was the ba- 
rouvi was possessed by an insatiable curivsity rezard- 
ing his daughter-in-law. He wauted to see her, at 
close quarters. He.wauted to get out of her how far 





down in the social scale she really was. He wanted 
to find out what were the circum-tauces which had 
moulded such a Hecate, Nemesis, and beggar maid 
all-in one out of such a child, With his wonted 
grace he thus greeted the ladies: 

“ Well, d’you think you’ve mewed yourselves up in 
doleful dumps long enough ?~ Be hanged if I don’t 
think they’re happiest when they’re crying over 
something! But, sure enough, don’t geese like water? 
Haw! haw! haw!” and he roared at his own clever- 
ness, 

“My dear, would you like to.see the conserva- 
tory?” said my y,in her uneasiness, to Jane. 
“ Annabel will go with you——” 

“Steady there!” cartly interposed Sir Maroas ; 
“let the young woman alone. I may want a word 
with her. Why not?” 

Jane, stumg to anger by the man’s rough, dntole- 
rant bearing, faced round upon him spinritedly. 

“ Why not indeed?” echoed she. 

My lady put up her delicate hands ina ’real alarm 
now, and Miss Ingrave’sveye sparkled; but Sir Mar- 
cus, glowering hard at Jane, did not seem one whit 
offended. : 

“TI say, Mrs. Thornoliff,” he said, “ how di4@ that 
‘wouderful marriage come about? Was it for your 
temperor your confounded barefaced audacity that 
iblockhead marriéd you? Oome, now.” 

Jane shivered with pare indigsation and aversion. 

My lady covered horace and ‘groaned, Miss in- 
grave flushed with delight s‘but Sir Marcus, after ia 
moment's breathless silence, during which he gaped 
helplessly at Jane, burst ivtoa laugh. 

“Look here, my girl,” said Sir Marcus, planting 
iimeelf in fromtef her, “‘woul@iit be impertinent to 
‘ask you for gour early history, eh ?” 

“What do-you want to know?” asked Jane, re- 
‘tarniug ‘his carious gage with small favour. 

“For instance, your birthplace. May we hear 
the name ef the place which cam jastly cluiim the 
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*Sir,”"answered Jane, “ you sneer; did you ever 
shear Ghat some noblemen'’s lives make them more 
contemptible than the miserable beings that crawl to 
a ditch for their nightly bed ?” 

“ Eh Pp 

* And that-if@ll men had their owa some that sit 
in dungeons would sleep to-night in satin-hung cas- 
tles—like Childerwitch ?” 

“ Youyou minx, what d’ye mean? Hanged if I 
don’t think she’s possessed ! 

“Tam!” said Jaue, while an electric thrill ran 
through ber; “and:the evil spitit within me will 
have justice though all the noblemen in England 
should float and sneer.” 

“ I say—come aow, youspeak in riddles,” quoth Sir 
Marcus, meeting her pierciug gaze with one of vivid 
interest. “ What are you speaking of? Any one?” 

She lowered hr eyes et last with an expression of 
disappointinent, 

Sir Marcus had either no conscience or was inno- 
cent of Anthony Vail’s) wrougs. 

“No one in particular,” said she, coldly; “only 
you should remember that the meanest should not be 
made an object of mockery.” 

“Humpi! I daresay,” muttered the baronet. “ Well, 
to.try another question. Will it offend you if 1 usk 
what was your father?” 

Up flew her wide, bright eyes to his. 

‘ \'- father,’ panted Jane Vail, “ was a sailor.” 

*,. . o!” cried Sir Marcus, boisterously ; “a sailor, 
eh? i see! Humph!”—the baronet made a wry face ; 
“all very good in its place, but, ugh! salt water is 
hard to swallow in place of blue blood. Well, he was 
a sailor; may one impudeuwtly inquire, ow the small 
plea of being a father-in-law, what he does now ?” 

Jane:actually paled. Was Sir Marcus beginning to 
suspect her? If sv, then he was that man she sought. 

By her next words she would identify lim, 

“ Sir Mareus,” she said, with a strange thrill in her 
voice, “if I told you that you would order me from 
your house.” 

Sir Marcus’s eyes opened to their widest extent 
and le fairly stared at wer. 

“ Weill, you are about the coolest customer I’ve 
ever keel-hauled !” muttered he. “ So your father’s 
occupation ‘wou’t bear naming, eh?” 

“No,” said Jane, again bufiled by that shield of 
calluusness—or innocevee—oh, to determine: which! 
* No, for the houotr of the house I wili keep all my 
past history out of sight; you shall never hear it, so 
you shall never blush fur it, though there is nothing 
to blush for but poverty and misfortune.” 

Sir Marcus took to pacing the white carpeted 
boudoir as if it was the sloppy deck of a ship in a 
gale, aud chuckling audibly: 

“ You're a sharp girl,” said he, over his shoulder ; 
“ well, sink the past, say I, with all my heart; let’s 
see what we van make of you forthe future. Well, | 
want you to learn to play cards with me. Fetch them, 
Annabel,” 





Sir Marcus applied himself to a téte-i-téte game 
with Jane, while Miss Ingrav« retired behind my 
lady’s chair, darting glances of jealousy and contempt 
at Jane, 

By-and-by she bent down to elicit some whis- 
pered sympathy from Lady Thorncliff, who was al- 
ways sure to accord her her tenderest pity for the 
cruel way in which Colonel. Thorncliff had slighted 
her—and found that my lady was sv engrossed in the 
study of her victorious rival’s countenance that she 
never noticed her, 

Miss Ingrave swept from the room, in a passion, 

Sir Marcus plunged into his task con amore, tall 
ing a good deal of amicable nonsense meau while. 

Jane, k: euly alive to the advantage of getting on 
the bestside of her father’s enemy, dropped her an- 
tagonism the instant he dropped his aggressiveness, 
and theagh always on the watch for her clauce to 
identifyiim made herself a most agreeable companion. 

Now Jane Vail was possessed of that peculiar style 
of plysique which in a cotton wrapper claims the 
cotton Wrapper as the garb that was created for it, and 
in atobeof royal costliness suits itself with a quiet, 
lofty 4itmeas to that rich robe, and turning round sur- 
prises:you with the likeness of a lady. 

Was this what my lady of Childerwitch was gazing 
at.so bewitehed ? 

Suddenly, while shuffling, under Sir Marcus's di- 
rection, fora new gaime, said Jane : 

“ How do you spell ‘ Ohilderwitch,’ Sir Marcus? I 
have newerseen it in print.” 

Sir Mureus spelt it. 

“1s theres hyphen between ‘ Childer’ and ‘ witch,’ 
or is it-all one word ?” 

“All oneword,” said he. 

“Piease write it for me,” 

With his geld-cased pencil Sir Marcus wrote hia 
name and address in sprawling characters ou the face 
of an ace of diamonds. 

She snatched it up, looked closely at it, and changed 
colour. 

“ How indistinct!” exclaimed she, “Please write 
it agaia.” 

Sie Marcus good-naturedly wrote his name and ad- 
dress several times on the ace of diamonds, 

Jane’s cheeks were scarlet, but she said nothing ; 
she put the card in her pocket, 

Lhey played again, 

While shuflling for a fresh game Jane said: 

“Gentlemen in your position usually have a secre- 
tary who writes their leiters for them, haven't they ? 
Have you.a secretary ?” 

“A secretary !” replied the baronet ; ‘‘ no, I don’t 
bother people with much noasense of mine,” 

At the tirst opportunity Jaue retired. 

In a corner of the great, ghostly bed-chambher 
which had been assigned her stvod an old dressing- 
tuble, filled with innumerable tiny drawers and 
pigeon-holes for uses unknown to modern dressers, 
aud in one of those drawers Jane had hidien that 
memorandum book which held so many notes of her 
father's history. 

To it sue now flew, and, having detached the key 
from a.piece of ribbon she wore concealed round her 
neck, unlocked the little drawer. snatched out the 
note-book—took out the letter she had received from 
her father’s enemy while at Little Catesby, and laid 
the ace of diamonds upon it. 

She now saw that no two writings could be more 
dissimilar than the writiug iu the letter and the 
writing on the card, 

Next evening Jane was invited, as before, to spend 
a few hours with my lady in her boudoir. 

As before, Sir Marcus at the card-table roysteringly 
enjoyed himself with the new specimen of woman 
kind, and puzzied the bewildered spy more and 
more. 

As before, Miss Ingrave was in close and jealous 
atteudance upou my lady, and graduaily forgotten. 

As before, Lady Tiwrucliff watched Jane Vail 
wutely, hauds clasped, lips apart, eyes fastened upun 
ler face like one under a spell. 

Nothing new though transpired to counect the past 
of Anthony Vail with the present fact of his poricait 
hanging up in Childerwitch. 

This went on for several evenings, and mean- 
time that luckless letter Lome had nover ben written 


yet. 

Oh! Jennie, Jennie! 

The more she saw of Lady Thorncliff the lovelier 
the old lady’s character seemed. 

Her heart, if proud, was pure; her spirit was sweet 
and bland as spring sunshine; she was si: ple, 
modest, loving as a child; her very face was a beue- 
diction. 

Like two drops of water, the hearts of good Iady 
Thorucliff and geuerous Jennie Vail were aiiracted 
toward each other, besides which there really secued 
to be some mystic magnetism between thei. 

Jane suddeuly resolved to unbosom herself tu Lady 
Lhoruciiif. 
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That evening, instead of leaving my lady shortly 
after Sir Marcus had rolled out audibly yawning, 
and shouting in strident accents for Clark, his long- 
suffering valet, Jane prolonged her stay until Miss 
Annabel, thinking ler gone, came in from her usual 
fit of sulks to bid my lady good night. 

Jane waited on, expecting her fuir rival to retire, 
when she couli screw her courage up to the necessary 
point required to confess as in duty bound: 

“My lady, I am a veritable impostor.” 

Seeing Jane there still, Annabel took a seat, com- 
posed herself comfortably, and with her pretty taper 
hand before her coral mouth yawned wearily. 

Lady Thorncliff, having sunk into one of her fre- 
quent reveries, noticed neither of them. 

A quarter of an hour passed by. 

Jaue, feeling the necessity of speaking while she 
had the courage, impatiently tapped the floor with 
her foot. 

Annabel took an easier position and closed her 
eyes, 

Another quarter of an hour passed. 

Tt was close on midnight. 

Jane, defeated in the mute struggle, rose. 

“Good night, Lady Tiorucliff,” said she, ready to 
burst into tears of disappoiutment, 

Lady Thorocliff started, glanced quickly toward 
Annabel, and then let her eyes dwell yearniugly on 
Jane. 

“T was thinking,” said she, slowly, “I would like 
to ask you to attend me to-night instead of Annabel. 
Would you be so kind, my dear?” 

“Oh, thank you! yes, indeed!” exclaimed Jane, 
with a fervour evidently not lost upon Aunabel, by 
the quick, searching look she gave her. 

“ Your duties will not be heavy, nor will they de- 
tain you long,” said my lady, rising with a pleased 
sinile. “ You will not feel hurt that I relieve you of 
this task to-night, will you, dear girl?” she kindly 
asked Annabel. 

“Oh, no, no, no!” cried the young lady, silverly. 
“Sister Marian is so welcome to my place! Good 
night, my dearest, dearest Lady ‘Thorncliff,” said 
she, sweetly, kissing her. ‘“* May you rest well, 
Good night, Sister Marian,” said she, still more 
sweetly, and she pressed her lips on Jaue’s forehead, 
but her lips were white. “ You know that my whole 
heart’s wish is for your—happiness.” 

She paused before the last word to dart a flaming 
look into her rival’s eyes, but she uttered it as sweetly 
as the rest, and retired, gracefully throwing back a 
kiss at thei from the door. 

‘Ah, she has a noble heart after all!” murmured 
Lady Thorncliff, musingly. “It is my fault that I 
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do not understand her. See how she has given up 
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Jane hurried down the long, dim chamber and 


this confidential hour to Marian, frankly, cheerfully, | obeyed her, and, returning through the tall-backed 
smilingly. Alas! I fear I have often misjudged poor ‘ chairs and ghostlike banner-screens; could not help a 


Annabel. Remain here, I will: return when I have 
dismissed Carson” (her maid). “I dislike keeping 
the servants up to gossip idly afterward over what 
they see.” 

Jane sat alone fora few minutes, when Lady Thorn- 
cliff re-entered the room from her dressing-room 
with asmall silver lamp in her hand. My lady had 
undressed, and wore a long white cambric peignoir, 
which, with its delicate ruffles and snowy purity, 
gave to her pale countenance and silvery hair a 
most unearthly yet pleasing appearance. 

She extinguished all the lights in the boudoir. 

“* We are going,’’ said she, “ to a chamber that has 
a history. I would like to tell you its histury, be- 
cause it will help you to sympathize with me, and to 
pity Annabel, Cuime.” 

Jane passively followed her, but as they threaded 
their way through the long, chilly corridors, lighted 
only by my lady’s lamp, Jennie resolved that Lady 
Thorneliff’s confidence should be preceded by 
hers. 

If after that she chose to give it, very well. 

They stopped at the door of the chamber where 
hung the portrait. 

“ Here ?” faltered Jane Vail. 

“Hush!” whispered my lady, and, taking a key 
from her bosom, unlocked the door, passed in, and 
locked it again. 

She placed the lamp on the table, and, as once be- 
fore, sank on her knees on a velvet cushion placed 
under the portrait. She looked up at the proud, hand- 
some, smiling young face, and her eyes filled with 
tears. Ouce and again a soft, deep breath came from 
my lady—once and again a quick motion, My lady 
was sighing and wringing her hands before the por- 
trait of Anthony Vail! 

Spellbound, Jane Vail watched her. Was this the 
time to tell her story to Lady Thorncliff? Hush! 
not a whisper with this mystery unexplained. 

She sat down with excited face turned eagerly 
toward my lady and the portrait, 

A puff of air made the lamp flicker. My lady 
looked round with a start. 

“ Who is here,” whispered she, in an awe-struck 
way, “ but you and me?” 

“ No one,” answered Jane, somewhat startled by 
her manner, however. “I think the window is 
open.” 

“Close it! close it!” exclaimed Lady Thorncliff, 
hastily. “Lock it securely—drape it closely—don’t 
let a ray of light sscape!’” 





shiver of vague uneasiness and dread. 

My lady bad seated herself on the old carved dais, 
and with her little circle of starry light about her,. 
and all behind and before a shadowy waste, she 
seomed very like a spectral apparition in its cloud of 

lory. 
ae Rit here,” said my lady,: beckoning her close to 
her side. ‘“ Turn your face to me—let me look at it. 
Llove it, Marian—oh, I love it!” 

“ Why ?” stammered Jane, disgusted at the part she 
had chosen, since it precluded her from accepting this 
sweet homage. 

*T don’t know,” said Lady Thorncliff, dreamily. 
“There is a look—sometimes I almost catch it, but 
it flits awey—flits away—and then I cannot recall 
even what it was. My dear, my dearest dear! I 
have grown young again since you came to me.” 

“ Oh, my lady, if you knew how unworthy I am of 
your love!” muttered Jane, ready to cry. 

‘She blesses me with her voice, she enchants me 
with her tonch—her presence ia as sweet to me as the 
return of a lost love ina dream, Ah, me!” breathed 
the old lady, with a far-away look in her eyes, “she 
makes my dead heart turn in its grave as he could 
not do if he came back to earth in all his lost inno- 
cence and beauty !” 

Jane’s heart leaped wildly, her cheek burned, her 
voice trembled as she asked: 

“Do you mean him ?” pointing up at the portrait. 

“ Yes!” answered Lady Thorucliff,“yos! How 
she understands me! Her very spirit speaks to mine! 
Strange!” and she gazed at Jane with fond delight. 

Speechless with amazement and excitement, Jane 
took this mighty revelation in, Anthony Vail, the 
convict, had once been loved by Lady Thorneliff, 
daughter of the Earl of Harrowby! 

“My sweet, sweet daughter, [ want you to hear 
this twenty-years’-old love-story of mine,” said my 
lady. “Annabel knows it—it is her right; I wilb 
tell it to you because I love you.” 

Conscious that something of thrilling interest to 
her was about to be confided to her Jane’s heart 
stood still. 

Now to connect the convict with Sir Marcus Thorn- 
cliff, once a lieutenant in the royal navy! Now to 
learn what monstrous wrong had been put upon An- 
thony Vail, by whom, and for what purpose. 

Now for the hourt of the mystery—the kernel; my 
Lady Thorncliff is about to crack the shell! 

Liston, Jeunis, liston! 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
Oh, woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light, quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish rend the brow 
A ministering angel thou ! Scott. 

Lorp Harcourt raised his pistol, looked at it, 
and with asmile handed it to the colonel; then, strid- 
ing to where Dalton was kneeling, he stood with 
folded arms, looking down, with him, upon the mo- 
tionless figure stretched full length upon the damp 
sands. 

The colonel joined the two and helped Dalton 
raise the limp form upon his knee. 

All had forgotten seemingly the swooning woman, 
who was crouching in a half-fainting fit against a 
heap of shingle. 

“‘Is—~is he dead?” whispered the colonel, politely. 

Dalton shook his head. 

“I—I don’t know,” he replied, huskily. “He 
does not move, and the heart——Great Heaven!” he 
continued, turning his white, terror-stricken face up 
r. the motionless figure of Lord Larcourt, “he is 

ead |”? 

His lordship motioned for his coat and proceeded 
to envelope himself in it leisurely, 

“Dead, is he?” he said, calmly, “The light was 
bad, but still I thought I had hit him. Come, colonel, 
we will light a cigar and catch the boat. Mr. Dalton, 
I presume——” 

_ Dalton interrupted him with a burst of genuine 
indignation. 

“ My lord,” he said, flashing upon him two scared 
but angry eyes, wrapping the cloak round the limp 
figure as he spoke, “ I beg you will not concern your- 
self on my account. The poor fellow is dead; you 
have killed him. Pray do not delay to reach a place 
of safety.” 

His lordship raised his hat with a cold-blooded 
smile and turned to the colonel, who was going across 
the sands to tho oth»r still figure. 

“Colonel Hawksley, if Mr. Dalton requires any 
Assistance I feel convinced you will give it him.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said the colonel, smoothly, 
stopping half-way between the two figures, and evi- 
dently ata loss which to benefit by his services, “ but 
the lady——” 

“T will see to her,” said Lord Harcourt, his face 
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[AFTER THE DUEL] 
lighting up for a moment with a fierce gleam, “ Pray 
assist Mr. Dalton with the body.” 

He uttered the last with a relish that made even 
the cold-blooded colonel scratch his chin thought- 
fully; then, throwing his cloak round him, he strode 
over to where the lady lay. 

Dalton, however, would not accept any aid from 
the colonel, but with a great effort managed to raise 
the body of his friend and struggled from the sand to 
the half-dry beach. 

There he‘knelt down again and with a forlorn hope 
placed a little brandy against the clenched teeth. 

His hand shook so that the spirit spilt over the face, 
and, horrified at the deadly hue of the stone-like 
countenance that took no notice of the spilt liquor or 
the drizzling rain, he sprang to his feet and looked 
helplessly round, 

At that moment the beat of a drum came sharply 
through the wisty air, and the colouel, who was pick- 
ing up the sword-cases, raised his head with a jerk. 

“Do you hear that, my lord?” he called over to 
Lord Harcourt, who was kneeling by the lady, but 
seemingly without using any endeavour to hasten 
her recovery. 

* Ay,” said Lord Harcourt. 

“ The patrol,” said the colonel, concisely, and lis- 
tening. ‘Coming this way.” 

He picked up the cases and peered through the 
dimness, then as the flashing of a lantern made the 
dawn more like night again he hurried over to Lord 
Harcourt and touched him on the shoulder. 

“They are coming this way, my lord,” he said. 
‘We must get off the ground and into the town.” 

Lord Harcourt shook himself and nodded. 

“Tam ready,” he said, ‘‘ but-——” 

“There must be no buts. Five minutes more and 
they will be upon us. I will see what Dalton intends. 
Ah, by the way, he had better make himself scarce 
too. Should they take him, inquiries will be made, 
and, eh, my lord ?” and he burried over to Dalton. 

“Come, Mr. Dalton,” he said, burriedly, ‘the patrol 
are close upon us, we must make for the town od 

“What!” exclaimed the young man, ‘and leave 
these two?” 

“Your friend Mr. Clifford has no need of us 
farther,” retorted the colonel, with grim satire, 
“and, as for the lady, well,” and he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Mr. Dalton sprang to his feet. 

“ Are you an-Deglish gentleman, Colonel Hawks- 
ley ?” he. demanded. 

* Yes, but not an English idiot,” retorted the colonel. 
“Come, man ; you will know better when you have 
assisted at one or two more of these little affairs. At 











present let me give you a hint. Time enough to be 
hung for murder when you’ve done it—you under- 
stand? Let the patrol find you here with your late 
friend, and this lady, and they will jump to conclu- 
sions pretty readily. A quarrel over a woman, and, 
eh? Ah, you understand [ see.” 

And taking advantage of the horror which was 
portrayed upon the young fellow’s face he seized his 
arm and led him half ina stupor up the beach aloug 
which Lord Harcourt was already striding, 

The patrol came marching by and stood within 
half adozen yards of the still figure, but with the 
usual police shortsightedness saw nothing. 

The morning grew brighter and the sun fought a 
battle with the mist and with a sword-like ray pierced 
a hole through it, pouring a flood of warmth upon the 
female figure upon the shingle. 

The light, the warmth revived her, she rose, put 
her hand to her head, and looked round with an effort 
towards consciousness. 

Then the scene on which her eyes had closed broke 
upon her, and with a shuddering cry she hid her face 
again. 

Only for a moment she remained thus, the next she 
searched along the sands, came to a dark, damp, red 
spot, shuddered again, and commenced tracing the 
crimson streak to the beach, 

A few seconds brought her to the motionless form 
of herchampion, and with a low cry of horror she 
bounded aside. 

But a fascination seemed to invest the silent body, 
and gradually she drew nearer, at last knelt down 
and feeling the cold hand fell to weepin ; bitterly, 

“Surely there is a curse upon my life!” she 
moaned. “ Heaven has forgotten and deserted me, 
So young, so handsome, so brave, the poor boy has 
fallen a victim—a victim! Ah, Heaven! is there no 
punishment for that vile man ?” 

Mer tears fell fast upon the cold face, and sho 
wiped them from her eyes that she might scan the 
features more closely. 

As she did so a strange fecling came and over- 
whelmed her. 

She seemed to know the cold, still face, seemed to 
have known and loved it in some former dreamy ex- 
istence. 

She fell to trembling, and, bending her head, kissed 
the white, smooth forehead. 

As she did so, to her mingled horror and joy, the 
flesh beneath her lips moved, thrilled and filled with 
warmth. 

“Not dead! He is not dead!” she shrieked, for- 
getful that there were no ears to hear her. ‘‘ Oh, 
help! help! He is alive, my brave, brave hero!” 
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No one came, and filled with a courage and strength 
fent her by excitement and the new strange, nameless 
emotion she dragyed the body to a more convenient 


place, raised the head and commenced chafing the 
hands. 

At last two boatmen came tramping along the 
sands, halted to look at her and were prevailed upon 
t» help her. 

Be + them they took up the limp figure, and 
followed by the lady, closely veiled again now, car- 
ried it into the town. 

A lodging was procured, a doctor called in, and 
tle left-for-dead Clarence Clifford brought to life 
again. . 

. I'he doctor, a trae Frenchman, was discreet and 

aske.t no questions. He took the prelimivary fee, a 
large one, and worked with @ will tosmatch the pa- 
tient from the jaws of death, 

“It would be a hopeless case,” he told madame, 
“ with ninety-wine out-of a-handred young meu, but 
this gentleman hasamuseleyah, much muscle, and wis 
siroug, ob, very strony !” 

‘The second day the lady, who half concealed her- 
self buliind the bed eurtains whewever the patient 
awoke, was compelled to leave for England. 

But she would return, she said,aud, giving the 
doctor a second and still more handsome fee, charged 
Lin to spare no attention, no effort towards the re- 
covery of the museular young Englishmen, 

‘ne doctor obeyed, he didall he kaow to hurry his 
patient round, aud ina week had the satisiaction of 
seoing him rather pale-and weak, bat still on the road 
to perfect recovery, seated in a chair before the 
fire. ; 
‘lwo days before the physician expected madame 
to retarn en very bland and re- 
spectable, called and wished to see the good doator. 

The doctor, leaving his patient dozing inthe 


chair, hastened to the dewer floor aad was informed} 


with the greatest courtesy that bis patieat ras 2 
criminal for whtpse apprekension the visitorheld the 
warrant which hé had@the honvur of advancing der 
Mousieur le Dectear's dnspection. 

slousieur le Ducteur looked troubledead scratched 
his wig. 

“But,” said he, sadly, thinking of the return- 
ing madame aud his lost fees, “ but you will uot re- 
move him?” 

Fo. auswer the Euglish gentleman made a signal 
to two companions, who quietly marched upstairs, 
took the patient in their arms, having haudcuffed aud 
tasteued his legs before he had awakened, and carried 
lim struggling down to the close carriage at the 
door, 

Madame returned in two days, bursting with 
a@uxiety to see her patient, was informed of the strau- 
ger's advent and the exodus of her charge, aud weut 
into au hysterical swoon. 

All inquiries were made, the police put on the 
écent, the authorities duly uoted, but no trace of 
Clarence Cl fford’s whereabouts could be found, and 
afew days afterwards the public curiosity was set at 
rest—but not those of the doctor aud the lady who 
knew of his recover}--by the matter-of-fact amnounce- 
ment in the papers that Clarence Clifford bad been 
shot in a duel ou Calais Sands, aud that the cause 
thereot was the inevitable wouwan—as usual. 





CHAPTER XLII, 
Man makes a weath which nature never made. 


Young. 
Revenge should have no bounds. 
Shakespeare. 

“Sinp for Harry Besant,” said Lilian Melville 
after receiving the blow which had slain the whole 
romauce of her life, 

Aud Sir Ralph iu a day or two did send for him. 

Lie was ready enough to come aud clattered in his 
usual noisy way over the stones of the courtyard and 
the mosaic of the hall, 

But he was startled at the change in the womanhe 
Was desirous lv Woo and wed, 

She was a woman uow, with alla woman's compo- 
sure and a woman's soberness, 

She took his haud without a blash, without even a 
tone of confusion, aud asked after Lady Besant’s and 
bis own health with well-modulated voice. 

Mr. Besaut was perplexed, but he very wisely re- 
maived quiet and biced his ume, 

He cailed the next morning, had an interview with 
Si Ralph in the library, aud then sought Lilian in 
the drawing-room, 

“ Lilian,” he said, advancing and taking her hand, 
“T have been talking to: Sir Ralph.” 

“Yes 2?” she suid, lifting her clear, pure and calmly 
attenlive eyes to his face. 

Mr. Besant faliored under that calm regard. 

** Aud—-and—in short, my dear Lilian, he says that 
you have changed your mind—ibat you have thought 
bet‘er of —of —my proposal and.are willing to: say— 


She turned her face to the window again but did 
not withdraw her hand. 

To any one but this man who was determined to 
have her at any price the gesture would have been 
fearfully eloquent, 

He stammrred on however unblushinugly: 

“Yes, we shall be very happy, my dear Lilian. 
Rivershall is near the Towers, and—aud—I hope you 
will look a little more cheerful.” 

She turned to him with a quiet but dignified ges- 
ture, 

“ You would not have me play you false!” she said. 
“T cannot assume cheerfulness if I do not feel it. You 
must give me time—Harry!” 

It was the first time sho had called him by his 
Christian namevand be flushed at it. 

“Take all the time you want,” he said, exultingly. 
“ Bemistress of the ‘Towers and my wife, Lilian, 
and I will leave all the rest to Fate.” 

“ So be it,” she said, still looking at him, “-You 
know what bhave togive. I will be mistress of the 
Towers an@'yourwife, Harry. You do not-ask me 
for anything elas?” 

A shade crossed his brow bat he laughed it away. 

‘Oh, time-enongli for that,”.he said. “Love will 
come after we aremarried, I'm not a difficult fellow 

‘on with, “Lime enough.” 
‘She inclined: herkend, aud by way of showing his 


possession he propesed a 
* Yes,” she-said, as , and he drove 
her in dis new phactomto within view of the Towers, 


thatthersight of the grand place 


“Come, you arelooking betteraiready, not ¥ 
hhewaid,as they were-driving home again. “ 
uow you havegone es pale as ever—why, what's the 


mater?” 

egontleman standing there?” said 
in the direction’ of the new doctor, 
who steod | ing: them. 

~ Ob, that is Doowor Bromwell,” said Mr. Besant, 
vaisiag bie hat invanswer to the salutation of the 
gentleman. 

* Dr. Bromwell?” she repeated. 

“Yes,” he said, “a clever ééitow from abroad; 
he’s been working wonders down here—curiug the 
people right and left. Little Morecroft is quite mad 
about him—says he is a wonderful man, aud that in 
any difficult case he should ask him to actin con- 
junction,” 

Liliaa looked dreamily about. 

This new doctor was beginning to haunt her. 

“Dr. Morecroft likes him ?” she asked. 

“ Oh, yes, thinks no end of him——Hush! here is 
Miss Lucas,” he broke off to exolsim as that invalu- 
able young lady came aloug the footpath with her 
silent, stealthy sort of walk, 

Lilian smiled at her—one time she weuld have 
kissed her baud, but many of the girlish ways lad 
gone now—aud then, as if a sudden idea. had struck 
her, she said to Mr. Besant, gravely : 

* Will you drive rather slowly towards the bend of 
the road? I want to look back,” 

“I'll pull up,” he said, “ at once.” 

“No, no,” she veplied, quietly, “that won't do. 
Drive slowly.” 

He did as he was bidden, and she turned her head 
aud looked back. 

Now, if Miss Lucas knew the strange doctor, if it 
was the same mau she had gone from the rosary to 
meet, she would recoguize im by look or gesture, 

Lilian was puzzied. ‘Lhe tall.tigure just glanced at 
the young goveiness with casual intevesi aud looked 
up the road again. 

Miss Lucas for her part passed him with eyes 
demurely cast down witout the slightest sign of re- 
cognition. 

The beautiful girl sighed. 

lf this man at her elbow had won her love he 
would have had her coufidence ; but le got neither. 

They reached home, aud Lilian sought her father. 

He was sitting vy the fire, ais bead upon. his band, 
listening to Dr. Moreoroft, who, at Liliau’s.eutrauce, 
broke off in the middle oi a sentence and greeted her 
with marked affection. 

“ And how do we feelto-day ?” heasked, smilingly, 
feeling for his suuff-box. 

“ We feel well, | hope,’’ said Lilian, with a smile. 
“Too well to be physicxed, dear dovsor.” 

He nodded, laughed, and felt ber pulse, then 
laughed again, but rather uneasily. 

“So, se. Been for a drive with Mr. Besant. Ah, 
plenty of fresh air, plenty of fresh air; shat is the 
thing. And now Lam going, Sir Ralph. Good+bye, 
Miss Lilian, Plenty of tres air and—abew!” 

And, with a fresh pinch of suuff, he toddled off, 
leaving a shadow between Lilian aud Sir Ralph, tor 
she had distinctly heard him utter Dr. Bromweui's 
nameas she opened the door. 





Mr. Besant stayed to diuner, 
Mir. Besant cume the next moraing end accom- 


panied Lilian in her ride. 
again. 

He came the next, and the next, and the next 
mornings, and so kept Lilian in eternal remem- 
brance of her promise to him, thereby doing the 
most unwise thing in the list of possibilities. Dut, 
althongh plenty of fresh air had been prescribed and 
taken, Lilian did not recover the lost roses from her 
cheeks, the light laugh, and the happy twinkle of the 
eye. She was not illoh, no; she laughed at the 
idea, and Mr. Besant scouted it likewise as uncom- 
SS But«she was losing flesh, and 

t 


Bir Raiph ‘ityevery one noticed it, and at 
last*thegood father decided to take some advice 
f old doctor ha: offered. 

‘it.came to pass that one day Lilian was 
sumuoned to the room and found tlicre 
waiting for her, with*that»strange, masterful smile 
‘and carhof the upper dip; Dr. Bromwell. 

‘A very man was the doctor—a well-in- 
formed, a well-bred, and/amost charming geutle- 
men. So said Sir-Ralph when he had taken his 
leave aud left hisxest free to criticize. 

“One of the oldschool, my dear Lilian,” added the 
baronet, “‘ of which there ate-very few members left.” 

oor pamwe ‘to this _— but could not 
get rid o: vr strange anti y- 

‘Neither could sheget rid of the doctor. 

Mr. Besant,-when ho-came next morning, was full 
of him-and ‘bis wonderful cures, andiat last it leaked 
out that Bir Ralph aud Dr. Morecroft:had enlisted Dr. 
Bromwell’s veluablowervices for Lilian, and that she 
must henceforth cousider herself as Dr. Bro woell’s 


He stayed to dinner 





| 





P jent tovhis prescriptions wud ad- 

Goer heart sank -withiu her, but she bore a brave 
face-and acquiesced with a smile. How -could she 
confess ‘her fears and wild fancies to Sir 
Ralph, much less to Mr. Besant ? 

De. Bromwell called the next morning, with Dr. 
Moreoroft,,aud prescribed a powder, which, as the 
nearest chemist’s.was five miles away, he was oblig- 
‘img enough to make up himself. He stayed to 
Tuacheon, charmed Sir Ralph with his fund of infor- 
mation, and lulled Lilian’s fears to rest with a re- 
spectiul yet dignified courtesy which seemed natural 
to him. 

The second day. Lilian was weaker, the third too 
weak to leave the house. 

Sir Ralph looked alarmed. 

The two doctors cousulted. 

Mr. Besant, uot one whit less noisy, fidgeted about 
the hall, and worried everybody. 

The next day an ugly'ramour got float, how no 
one kuew, to the effect that au epidemic had broken 
out in the nearest village. 

Sir Ralph, filled with fears for his pale-faced 
ailing darling, was for rushing away with. Ler to the 
sea Coast, 

But Dr. Bromwell feared, he declared, that Miss Mel- 
Ville’s state of health made removal from the house 
ifipossibdle. 

Two days passed. 

Lilian was contined to her room. 

Mrs. Williams was shut out by Dr. Bromwell’s 
orders, and Miss Lucas installed as uurse. 

“ Miss Lucas,” said the new docivr, “is younger, 
stronger, consequeutly more fitting for the task.” 

In the evening of that second day Sir Ralph stole 
upstairs, and entered Lilian’s room. 

He found her sitting by the fire, enveloped in 
shawls, lost in a reverie. 

He stood looking at her for: a few minutes, aud 
his heart sank withiu him. She ‘was paler, thinner, 
and there wus a deep pivve of black velvet, to which 
was attached an ebouy cross, around her neck, 

Tuat strip of mourning told kim volomus. 

“* My darling,” he said, going up to her softly. 

“ Papa!” she exclaimed, looking reuud, witha low 
ery of joy and a flush that, alas, soon died away, 
“ | amso glad you have come, so glad, They said 1 
was not to see you. Oli, papa, let me——-” 

Before she eould finish Miss Lucas stole in quietly 
as usual, and at ber heels Dr. Bromwell. 

Under some pretence he got the barouet from the 
room, followed him to the hall, aud there, with pro- 
per gravity, told him he must not see bis daughter 
aya. 

“Sir! said the troubled father. ‘Why not?” 
“She is very ill, lregret to say,” said the doctor, 
fixing ‘his dark eyes upon iris agitated face, “ Pray 
be calm, Sir Ralph. I have bad news. Theepidemic 
has spread to the village; two children have just 
falien victims, and. severaljothers are\ lying ill. | 
canuot conceal from yeu longer that I fear Mise 
Melville——” 

Sir Ralph uttered an awfulory, andshat out the 
dight with ius two hands, tite 

The doctor led him to the study and seated him im 
a chair. 
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He was trembling visibly, and, no doubt to calm 
and strengthen him, the doctor mixed a draught and 
bade him drink it, 

Sir Ralph, half unconsciously, did so, and listened 
with more composure to meet that which he had 
dreaded, 

Lilian, said Doctor Bromwell, had caught the epi- 


demic. It was terribly infectious and Sir Ralph! 


must not approach cven the apartment. Mr. Besant 
aud all visitors must be forbidden the house, and Miss 
Lucas, with the two doctors, was the only, person al- 
lowed in the sick-room. 

Sir ce eon like one stupefied. 

Doctor Bromwell administered another draught and 
retired. 

At night he returned, with Doctor Moreeroft, and 
parse that Sir Ralph had gone. to bed feeliug very 
unwell, 

“ Ah! said the neav doctor, looking at-the old one 
significantly, ‘Pray was Sir Ralph ill?” 

‘ Yes,” said the valet, ‘and complained ‘of, great 
giddiness and stupefaetion.” 

“My dear sir, I think you! bad better-sce him at 
once, while I visit Miss Melville.” 

Atnight it-was announced that Sir Ralph-and ‘wis 
beautiful daughter were lying ili with the epidemic 
and that no visitors were to be allowed’ to pass ‘the 
lodge. 

Doctor’ Bromweill ‘was ‘installed’in ‘a room in the 
corridor ‘between | the two ‘sick chambers, and lad 
takeu' the oases specialty’ander his charge, wien'Mr. 
Besant next clattered up to the drive gates. He was 
much: astouvished to find that his summous'was obeyed 
only in part and that old Jack Deuitt instead of open- 
ing ‘the gates stood with his hawds in his. pockets 
staring moodily at him. 

“ Come, Jack,” said the impatient lover. “ Don’t 
be all day, the cob won't stand long.” 

Old Jack shook his -head. 

“Cau’t open the gates, Master Besant,” he replied, 
without taking his hands from the eapacious pockets, 

“Can’t open the gates,” echoed Mr. Besant, with 
astonished impatience. “Why not? what’sthe mat- 
ter with them?” 

“ Nothin’ the matter with the gates, but semeut 
very much the matter with Sir Ralph and wissie,” 
said the old man, sorrowfully. 

Mr. Besant’s face grew dark, 

“Open the gates,” said he, peremptorily. “I'll 
tide up to the house and see to this.” 

3ut old Jack shook his head-stolidly. 

‘* Doctor’s orders, Mr. Besant,” said he, “ Master 
and Miss Lily have got the fever, and it’s catching, 
you know.” 

Mr, Besant turned "very pale, 

He had just heard of ‘the death of two ‘of ‘his 
grooms:as he left tle Towers yard ; he ‘had passed-a 
eottager’s faneral on his‘way,and’met the undertaker’s 
men coming from preparations for another. 

Old Jack saw ‘the palpable fear and smiled ‘grimly. 

“You wouldn’t go and ketth the happydamick, 
would ye, Mr. Besant ?” said he, 

“N—o, that is—er—Lady Besant,” faltered the 
coward, wondering whether he was in any danger 
even there—the wind was blowing from the house. 

No, just so, Lady Besant may catch it,” muttered 
Jack, sarcastically, “ Better go away, Mr. Besant, 
better go away, sir.” 

“I—I realy think you're right, Jaek,” faltered 
Mr. Besant. “It would be foolhardy to rush into 
dauger. Got the fever, both of them! Heaven bless 
me! This is fearful!” 

Audi he turned his horse’s head and rode slowly 
away, leaving Jack gazing after him with, an anutter- 
able expression of contempt.and disgust. 

The entrance gates could be seen from Lilian’s 
bedroom window and from that ’vantage: place Doc- 
tor Bromwell had witnessed the summons, the refnsal 
aud the retreat. A wicked, sarcastic smite lit up his 
strange face and he turned and beckoned with Lis 
hand to Miss Lucas, who was sitting by the bed. 

* Look,” he whispered, “ where the ardent’ lover 
cides—fit to break his meck,as if the very plague 
were at his heels,” 

“ Oue idiot out of the way,” murmured the other, 
in response. “He always wasa coward.” 

“ Ab,” responded the ‘doctor, glancing’ at the ‘bed 
end lowering his musical voice to a whisper, “Is she 
asleep Kate?” 

Miss Lucas nodded. 

* Yes, and ‘has been so‘all the’morning.” 

= a ap and looked out thoughtfuliy. 

“Look,” he said, suddenl utiug out “again, 
“ there issanother faneral.” ia * 

“That makes the tenth this week,” said’ the quiet 

governess. 
_ “Yes,” he repliod. “ Fate has dealt us all the win- 
ing cards. Who could have foreseen that our work 
would have been -tuade so easy for us, that a deoade 
of bad drainage and unhealthy living dens should 
aid in a climax sv happy for us?” 





The cold, gray eyes had closed with a’ slight 
shudder, which, although ‘he stood betrind her, ‘tae 
doctor noticed, 

“Well?” he said, quickly, almost sternly. ‘Do 
you shrink from the work?” 

‘*No,” she answered, vehemently. “Whats it to 
me ‘that a hundred papers go to tireir grave if your 
will be done? Stall i sbrink now that we are on 
the brink of ‘success, when through all the weary 
months of your absence 1 waited,'und waited pa- 
tiently ?” 

She had drawn-a little closer as she spoke and laid 
one hand pleadingly upon his arm. 

Without looking at her he ‘let tiis'own batt’ fall 
upon her shoulder in a pitying, almost contemptuous 
caress'such as be might have given to a favourite 
hound andanswered:: 

“You say right, 'Kate. Now weare on the brink of 
su0cess, Ouly thess two stand between ‘our purpose, 
and’ they are”’—he' made a gesture with his haud as 
if moving such slight obstacles away with » pulf of 
air, “A few'daye longer and wereacli'the consum- 
mation, Patiently! Ay, we have both waited pa- 
tiently. But there are two things tat uerve me, 
Kate, love and revénge. | Lweuld wait another cen- 
tury for my revenge, and you——” 

“ Would wait an eternity for my love,” she inter- 
rupted him, lookiag upinto lis halfdarkened face 
with eager.eyes. 

He smiled down at her again and stood looking 
from the window, musing on: 

“Oli shut up in France, these two out of the way, 
We can rest while her ladysiip takes possession.” 

A dark and sinister smile accompanied these 
words and ‘was shadowed upon, the woman's face, 

“ And she?” she asked, fixing her eyes upon him, 
“How long will she remain mistress of . Rivers- 
hall ?” 

“As long as I please,” he said, with a. smilo, 
“Until my revenge has been reached. Ah, Kate, 
it has been gathering compound iuterest all these 
years; my thirst for it has known no abatement, I 
have only to remember that I am—what Lam ; have 
only to look. upon ber still beautiful, ever-false face, 
have only to call wp the memory of those short, 
sweet, deceptive mouths when my youth was -fres!: 
as that patch of sky yonder, and I feel the fire of 
hate blaze up afresh and strong, aud Ivlong for the 
ruin ‘of this hated race as the tiger longs for bloud !” 

His hand clenelied as he spoke-and his face grew 
biack as night, fit index of the soul. 

“ Hash!” she said, soothing him «with a ‘touch and 
glancing warningly at the bed, “Much has yet to 
be done, much to be dis ped of, Melchior, ore ‘the 
time can come wien you aud Twill reap our reward. 
For the present have you uo feur?” 

“None!” he said, with a curling lip. “ What have 
I tofewr? ‘Not this old man and'‘his daughter ; they 
are as wax in my hands.” 

“ Nor Mr. Besant?” she asked. 

“T trust to his cowardice and meanness,” ‘he said, 
with a gesture of contempt. “ While the ban of fever 
hangs over the house he will keep clear of it, never 
fear.” 

“ The doctor?” she asked. 

He laughed a low, scornful laugh. 

‘** His folly and senility are our safeguard. He 
leaves everything to me. My forged diplomas, my 
stories of crowued patients and august acquaintances 
—above-all, my cure of that girl in the couage youder 
—have woa jim to believe in:me implicitly. No, if 
he can be so deceived as to mistake this partial state 
of. coma, into which I have cast these. two, for the 
fever he can be deceived as toanything. No, thevid 
idiot is safe, perfectly. Who comes next, Kate? It 
is as wellthat we should review them.” 

“ The lawyers,” ele suid. 

“ What have I todo with them?” he-asked, raising 
his dark eyebrows. ‘ My task done bere I shall du- 
part and leave them the field clear.” 

“T see, I see,” sie mused, “for thevest they are 
not tobe feared. Her ladystiip——” 

He interrupted ber with a dark and fiendish 
simile, 

* Will endure the torments of the lost. ‘Ste shall 
believe that all this is her work and—ah, what a meal 
of revenge for me, and yet more to come.” 

“ How?” asked the woman, quickly. 

He r-plied-with a frown. 

“That is for me,” he ‘said, ccrtly, and she knew 
she had gone too far, 

“Last there is left Clarence Clifford ; fate may de- 
sert us and bring him on the scene too quickly.” 

“No,” he said, witha smile, “heis safe. Trust a 
Calais private prison to hold him until I give the 
word, Theu when the bird is free and flies hither 
he will find the nest gone. The-pretty loverand-her 
doting father dead and buried——” 

A cry short and awfal stopped him. 

The woman grasped his arm with the sudden 
clutch of a vice. 





— —_ 


He looked down at her, turned swiftly in the direc™ 
tion her eyes’ were staring, and saw his patient and 
victim sittitg up in bed looking at them with two 
wide-stretohed eyes and white, parted lips. 

“Shehas heatd all!” breathed Miss Lucas, her 
breath coming fust and thick. 

Melchior sileuced her with a look, and with a 
noiseless step approached the bed. 

The terror-stricken girl, alive to and fully aware of 
the horrible plot against her own and her fatier's life, 
sprang up aud essayed to screaim, but all that her 
terrified tongue would pronounce was a gasping : 

“Murderers!” 

Before she could say more Miss Lucas darted for- 
ward like’a snake, caught her in’ uerarms and forced 
her down again, 

* Quick,’’ she critd, holding her hand over the poor, 
struggling lips. ‘*Give me the trandkereliivf—quick !” 

Melotior, with flashing eyes, drew a vial‘from his 
poeket, poured its contents upon a lvaukerchief, aud 
held it over Lilian’s face. Aiter one or two couvul- 
sive struggles a quivering sign ‘ran through her 
frame, aud she lay perfectly motionless, 

Miss Lucas straig:tened her back with a breath of 
retief, while Meleuior still beat over her. 

“ Hush,” he said, “not a word, some one may be 
outside. Give me'that glass. ‘he draught must be 
administered now—at ouce + before we are detected.” 

Kate Incas passed a wine-glass from the table, 
and ‘Melcéhior, taking a tiny viai from his pocket, 
poured out a few drops of a colvurless liquid. 

These he foreed vetween the teeth of the unc n- 
seious ‘girl, and then threw the vial upon the fire, 
whiere its thin substance soon melted and disappeared, 
The batidkerchief was also consigned to the flawes 
and the bedclothes arranged neatly. 

Then the two conspirators stood and looked at each 
other. Their work’thus far had been well done, now 
for its completion. 

“ Kate,” said Melohior, “it is done, Watch her 
closely ‘while 1 mark the tinue.” 

The woman bent over the still form and fixed her 
eyes upon the pallid face. 

“She is growing death-like,” she whispered. 
“Death-like! itis death itself !” 

“And ‘the breati ?” usked Melchior, keeping his 
eyes fixed upon'the second haud of ‘tis waich. 

“Is going, going fast. It lias gone!” she ex- 
claimed, in an awe-strack whisper. 

“@ued !”’ ve said, with a sinister smile, “ Now 
for our places, Stay here while | go velow to the 
library ordiniug-room. Iu five minutes rig the bell 
loudly aud-ery out for assistance ; the first one who 
comes send to look for me. ‘Mie rest | can manage.” 

Waitiug only for her word of xcquiescence, the 
grave doctor walked slowly down the stairs, stopping 
to answer ove of the servant’s inquiries with a 
grave shake of the head, aud passing into the diuing- 
room. 

Some luncheon was spread there, and with his 
usual covlness the doctor helped himself to some 
raised pie and sipped a yiwss of ‘choice olaret. 

Five urinates passed vod die was still eujoying his 
repast when a bell rang loudly. here foliowed 4 
rushing of twoor three servauts—there were only a 
few in the house now, most of them iad taken fright 
at the fever—and then a ory of distress. 

In another mimute-a servaut entered hurriedly: 

“Doctor, Miss Lucas is calling for you. I’m 
afraid——” 

“ For we,” interrapted the doctor; setting down his 
glass and rising hastily. “Yes, certainly,” aud he 
ran up the stairs aud entere| the sick-room. 

In a few seconds ‘he canre out-agaiu with a solemn 
face aud addressed the group of terromstricken ser- 
vants in the lobby: 

“ Oneof you ride for Dr. Morecroft, and bring him 
back immediately.” 

Oue of the: grooms’ dashed off and seon returned 
with ‘the old doctor, who, from what he had been 
able to glean from the man’s accouat, was fully pre- 
pared. 

Doctor Bromwell met him at the ‘head of tlre stair- 
case, and without’ a word took him isto the sick- 
room. 

‘“* My dear sir,” he said, “ I regret to say —~’ 

The poor old doctor, notwithstanding his years of 
experience, burst into tears. 

“T have known her frowm‘her birth,” was all he 
could say, and it wassome moments before be could 
approach her bed. 

When he did it was to burst out afresh : 

* Dead, dead !” and he looked down upon the white, 
marble-lined face, the still, rigid outline, “ Dead, aud 
\-not here at the time.” 

So affecting was the seene that Miss Lucas’s sobs 
came thick and fast. 

“Oh!” she cried, “ who is to break it to poor Sir 
Ralph? My dear, dear girl! my poor Lilian !” 

At this reminder of fresh trouble to come the old 
dovtor summoned all his fortitudeand consulted with 
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Doctor Bromwell, who though not an old friend of the 
unfortunate family was very much moved and spoke 
quite huskily. 

Between them it was determined to conceal the sad 
calamity from Sir Ralph until he had fully recovered— 
“if he should do so,” added Doctor Bromwell, with sad 
significance. c 

So as the poor old doctor went from the daughter’s 
room to the father he told the sad news to Mrs. Wil- 
liams, who with tears and lamentations as quickly 
communicated it to the household, 

Before night it was well known that Lilian, only 
daughter of Sir Ralph Rivershall, Baronet, of Rivers- 
hall, Berkshire, was lying ready for the family vault, 

The great bell of the chapel tolled, the many loving 
hearts who had looked upon the fair girl as one of 
Heaven's angels on earth were weeping round the 
desolated hall, the Towers was in confusion, and 
its master in a frenzy of sorrow and passion, when 
another blow, stricken by the same dread hand, fell 
upon the village. 

Never parted in life they would not be severedin 
death. The lord and master of Rivershall had gone 
to join his darling at the river’s brink. 

Sir Ralph Melville was dead. He had died, said 
Dr. Bromwell, as peacefully as she, died without pain, 
without consciousness, passed like her from the 
sleep of life into the sleep of death. 

Great was the lamentation, great also was the con- 
fusion. The terrible death-dealing fever was about 
still ; all present were paralyzed, 

The house was a plague house, and the doctors 
would notallow any one toapproach it. The very 
servants were dismissed, sent away to safety, and the 
huge place given up to the charge of the doctorsaud 
Mis- Lucas. 

No one was to enter it until it had been thoroughly 
disinfected ; aud Mr. Packer arriving post-haste was 
denied admittance. 

“ But,” said he, “ the papers, Doctor Bromwell, and 
the will. They must all be secured. I—I must see 
that things are perfectly set in order.” 

“You must enter at your own peril and risk,” said 
the doctor, gravely. 

“T will risk it,” said the grim lawyer, and he en- 
tered, sealed the papers, and took charge of the keys. 

* Now,” said be, ‘I should like to see poor Sir 
Ralph and Miss Lilian—~” 

“ Impossible,” said Doctor Bromwell. I would not 
be answerable for the consequences. They might be 
fatal.’ 

But the lawyer was as resolute in this as in the 
other, aud the doctor admitted him to the room in 
which the two bodies were lying. 

Mis. Lucas followed him in and removed the cloth 
from the faces, 

a faithful old lawyer turned away with a great 
sob. 

“Thank you,” he said, “Iam much obliged. To 
think that I should live to see them lying there. 
Poor, dear child!” 

Doctor Bromwell awaited him in the dining-room. 

“Sir,” he said, “ you are running a great risk.” 

Mr. Packer waved his band. 

* When does the funeral take place?” he asked, 
brokenly, 

“Tiiat is the qnestion I was going to ask you,” said 
the doctor, “ Or rather how soon can it take place? 
They must be within the vaults before to-morrow 
night.” 

“ What ?” exclaimed the doctor. 

The doctor nodded gravely. 

“It is sad,” he said, veiling his piercing eyes with 
his long, lithe hand, “ But in this most fearful epi- 
demic most stringent measures are compulsory. They 
must be buried to-morrow, sir.’’ 

“But—but—the coflin—the arrangements,” said 
the lawyer. 

*‘ Are all made, atleast for the funeral. For the 
rest | have no concern, sir. I presume the heir will 
Le advised that it is dangerous to rush to the house 
for some weeks to come?” 

Mr, Packer nodded. 

“ There is no heir,” he said, sadly, “at least no 
succrssor to the title. It’s extinct. Lady Melville, 
Sir Ralpl’s brother’s widow, takes the estate.’’ 

“And may I ask where she is at present?” asked 
Doctor Bromwell. 

“I really do not know,” replied Mr. Packer. “I 
can learn from her solicitors, however. In fact, I 
must do so at once.” 

“Just so,” said the doctor, who had never re- 
moved his eyes from his face and seemed taking his 
mental measurement; “but I beg of you to impress 
upon them the importance of communicating to her 
ladyship the danger she would run in coming here 
till the place is disinfected.” 

**] will do so,” said the lawyer, putting on his 
gloves. “And what steps are you going to take as 
regards the funeral?” 

“You will follow, I suppose, sir?” said the doctor, 





“and undertake the proper conduct of the affair? 
When I have removed the infected linen, furniture, 
etc., from the sick-room my task is done.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Packer, taking out his memoran- 
dum book, “ what steps shall you take ?” 

“TI shall have a cart and men in attendance to- 
morrow night, as soon as the coffers are nailed down, 
and remove the articles I think have any taint npon 
them, and that no precaution may be omitted I shall 
superintend it myself.’ 

Mr. Packer nodded, drank the small liqueur glass of 
brandy which the doctor had thought fit to pour out 
for him, and shook hands. 

“TI leave to Lady Melville, sir,” he said, “ all fitting 
acknowledgment for your services. She owes you 
much for the devotion you have shown, and still 
show, to poor Sir Ralph and his dear child. Good 
day, sir; good day.” And the old lawyer returned 
to town post haste, as he had come, while Dr. Bromwell 
from the huge window watched him depart and then 
sought Miss Lucas. 

* Kate,” he said, “one more obstacle overcome, 
There goes another dupe foiled to the top of his bent. 
To-morrow night, and the gameis ours.” 


(To be continued.) 








WHO IS HE? 
By the Author of “ Lord Dane’s Error,” etc., etc. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

EstHeR Mount—for the veiled lady was she— 
waited long enough to give the boy his other piece 
of money, then she left the railway carriage and 
joined Sir Robert Calthorpe and the pseudo Maurice 
Champion. 

“You've caged him ” were Sir Robert’s first joy- 
ful words. “ What excuse did you make to get him 
inside the carriage? I could think of nothing satis- 
factory myself, and, as you said leave that to you, I 
did so.” 

Miss Mount explained. 

From the railway terminus she went with Sir Ro- 
bert and Crawley to Plantagenet Square. 

Ail three had seen the man they so feared enter 
the trap they had provided for him. They congra- 
tulated each other on the success of their nefarious 
scheme so far. 

“It is marvellous his ever getting back to Eng- 
land after being disposed of so securely as I thought 
he was,” Sir Robert said, in his small, sweet voice ; 
“but there is no harm come of it fortunately. He 
is absolutely friendless now, and completely in our 
power. Once in Doctor Mentis’s hands and he 
might as well be dead for all the chance there is of 
his troubling us again.” 

He leaned back and rubbed his little womanish 
hands together softly and smiled. This disposal 
of the man he had so wronged pleased his safety- 
loving, cautious nature much better than the more 
desperate and murderous schemes Crawley had ad- 
vised. 

Crawley sneered openly. 

“You haven’t got him inside Doctor Mentis’s Re- 
treat yet,” he said. ‘‘I shall be easier in my mind 
when we have heard from the doctor.” 

Sir Robert smiled again calmly. He was easy in 
his mind now. Doctor Mentis was not one of the 
sort who make blunders. 

Esther Mount sat and watched the two men with 
dark and glittering eyes. Her handsome face was 
a —_ leaden white, her lips were twitching nerve- 
lessly. 

“ When the messenger comes from Doctor Mentis 
I wish to return with him,’’ she said. 

“To return with him? To the Retreat?” ques- 
tioned Sir Robert, in amazement. ‘ What for r” 

“ To see that he does not maltreat his patient. I 
won’t have that—yet, that is.” 

“Oh!” uttered Sir Robert, in a significant voice, 
and coughing slightly, while Crawley sneered again, 

Miss Mount did not look at Crawley. To Sir Ro- 
bert she said, slowly, pausing between the words as 
if to give him ample time to digest them : 

“This man belongs to me—I want.you to under- 
stand that. You paid himtome. He was my price 
for serving you. You are working for menow please 
to remember, for me first, yourselves afterwards. It 
is for your interest he should be kept from any 
course likely to lead him to a knowledge of the 
truth. It is for my interest too, but be very sure, 
now and for all, if you take one step against him 
without consulting me I will betray everything.” 

** You will?” 

Sir Robert’s pale orbs surveyed her with a stecly 
glitter in their angry depths. Crawley eyed her 
scowlingly. 

“T will,”’ repeated Miss Mount, coldly. 

Sir Robert leaned forward and looked at her. 

“ Did you, or did you not, get a letter from me at 
Woolston, proposing this very arrangement with Dr. 
Mentis ?” 

“ T received vour letter.” 





- i telegraphed me a virtual ronsent to the 
5) n ”? 

“I telegraphed you to have a ple.n iage wait. 
ing every time a train was due fre m the south. That 
was all consent I gave. I know nothing of your 
arrangement in detail. I accepted it temporarily as 
the best thing I could do—for myself.” 

“ For yourself ?” 

* He had just declared to me that he detested me 
and would never marry me,” 

Miss Mount moistened her dry lips before she 
went on. Her eyes wero hard, bitter and threatening. 

* He had just told me that he was going back to 
Australia alone to look for Elan and force him to 
tell him the truth concerning himself. He had, 
moreover, just avowed to mealso thut he loved Lady 
Isabel Champion.” 

Both Crawley and Sir Robert started violently. 

“ Idiots that you were!’ said Miss Mount, sternly, 
“to let her get away and come to him. That was 
what did the mischief. The sight of her in her 
hateful beauty, calling him her husband, struck upon 
some half-paralyzed cord of memory. Then the true 
Bertrand came. That was another slip of yours. 
He came here to you, he has told me. You might 
have easily put him where you have put the other, 
and it would have been much safer for you.” 

Neither Sir Robert nor Crawley attempted to reply 
to this outburst. 

* At least you will tell us what you propose to 
do if we do not interfere with you?’’ Sir Robert 
said. ‘“‘ You would not persist in that farce of marry- 
ing him now ?” 

“ Yes, I would,” she said, passionately. “I love 
him ;I would slave for him as my Lady Isabel would 
despise todo if he loved me. We might go out to 
Australia together and build ourselves up a fortune, 
if he would.” 

Her head sank with the last word, her lips trem. 
bled with agitation and pain. 

Sir Robert and Crawley exchanged glances of con- 
temptuous pity. 

“ Bat if he will not?” hazarded Sir Robert. 

_ Miss Mount’s head went up with a passionate 


jerk. 
“Then Doctor Mentis shall keep him.” 


* Ah!” 

Sir Robert drew a long breath of relief, 

‘* My dear,” he said, sweetly, “‘you may depend 

upon our not interfering with you. You are a 
woman of sense and discretion. We can trust 
you. 
Part of this conversation had taken place in the 
library of the mansion in Plantagenet Square, 
where the three sat waiting to hear from Doctor 
Mentis. 

Meanwhile, as the carriage which contained Mr, 
Elan whirled away through the London streets, its 
excited occupant glanced carelessly after the boy 
who had brought him the note, He saw him go back 
to his employer. 

The veiled lady was giving him the other piece of 
gold at that very moment. 

For the first time a vague suspicion, a breath of 
uneasiness crossed him. ‘The lady, in spite of an 
evident attempt to disguise herself, looked so like 
Esther Mount. 

Was the note a trick ? 

Then he thought suddenly of the singularity of a 
man who had kept a carriage like the one he was 
in selecting such a messenger as had brought him 
the note. Had he been entrapped? If so, for what 
purpose ? 

By whom? 

Surely not by Esther Mount, and yet he was be- 
wildered at first by the seeming absurdity and pos- 
sible reality of his danger. 

Half ashamed of his fears, he tried the handle of 
the door nearest him. 

It would not move. 

He tried the other. 

That also was fast. 

Was it an accident or intentional? Had Elan 
sent for him at all ? 

At this moment his hand, absently inserted be- 
tween the cushions and the back of his seat, en- 
countered something, which he ag absentiy drew 
forth. 

It proved to be a crumpled card, with this address 
printed upon the face: “ Doctor Mentis, Lauder- 
dale, Hampstead.” 

He read, and dropped the paper as if it had been 


Doctor Mentis was a London physician who made 
the treatment of mental disease a speciality. 

There were some very odd, not to say ugly whis- 
pers about the doctor and a sort of Retreat he kept 
for patients out Hampstead way. 

Mr. Elan had heard of him, and had heard these 


whispers. He remembered in this moment the 
horrible thrill those whispers had sent through him 
at the time. The same horror came over him now 
as looking out of the window again he recognized 
the Hampstead localities—the same horror, only ter 
times more deadly and chill. 
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Bending forward, he suddenly and violently 
wrenched first at the handle of one door, then at 
that of the other with both hands. Invain. They 
had been built to resist just such and far more 
frantic efforts to break them open. : 

* Great Heaven!” he muttered, “‘ what can it 
mean? Have I gone mad at last indeed? AmIon 
my way toa mad-house? I will not go.” 

And, as before, he wrenched vainly at the two 
doors of the carriage. 

Then he reflected a moment. ‘ 

“ it is a plot,” he said to himself, with a shiver. 
“Tam sure it is some horrible plot.” 

One chance remained he reasoned, and he sat 
quiet now, trying to still his throbbing pulses, and 
keep down the fever of his brain. 

lt was growing dusk. The carriage moved less 
rapidly now, and he could see that the houses grew 
more scattered. P 

The carriage stopped at last before a tall, wide 
mansion of gray stone with deep narrow casements 
dotted here and there almost like portholes in the 
walls of a fort. 

* Elan isnot here. I havebeen deceived. Some- 
body means me mischief. It looks like what I be- 
lieve it is—a mad-house,” muttered the young man 
as he gazed through the narrow carriage window at 
the strange, prison-like mansion. 

A violent shudder ran through him. Then he 
leaned back upon his seat, and quietly braced him- 
self for the next act in the programme. 

Closing his eyes, he pretended to sleep. 

The man who let down the carriage steps and 
opened the locked door had to shake him hard be- 
fore he would rouse. 

“* He don’t suspect nothing, poor fellow,” the man 
commented to his companion in an undertone as he 
made another attempt to rouse him. 

Mr. Elan let himself be waked finally but stum- 
bled fearfully as he got out. 

There were two men—one each side—but both 
seemed completely deceived by his manner. 

He stopped a few steps from the carriage. 

Neither man was touching him now, but they 
were both dangerously near. 

Looking back at the carriage, he said, carelessly : 

“TI believe I’ve left my gloves on the seat. Look 
for them, one of you.” 

One of the men stepped back. 

Mr. Elan struck the other down with his clenched 
haud, and ran as for his life, 

He heard a shout behind him, another—and, glanc- 
ing over his shoulder, saw the door of the tall stone 
mansion open, and half a dozen men dash out and 
after him. 

He smiled bitterly to himself as he ran on. He 
had no fear of the result. He knew his own powers 
too well. He had not spent those years “in the 
bush” in Australia for nothing. He doubled on his 
pursucrs presently, and when he halted at last in an 
obscure and comparatively dark and silent square 
he knew that he was safe—certainly till another trap 

could be set for him. 

As he moved on again soon, though at a leisurely 
walk now, he suddenly became conscious that he 
was hungry. 

His purse was quite empty, but, ransacking his 
pockets, he found a couple of stray coins, enough he 
fancied from his Australian experiences to get him 
a cheap supper and a bed. 

He had been up and down the ladder of fortune. 
This gentleman had known, when with Elan “ in the 
bush,” what it was to be hungry many times. 

He turned into the first decent looking eating- 
house he came to, and ordered a simple meal. 

While he waited for it he mused, anxiously: 

“It is plain that I have powerful enemies,” he 
said to himself. ‘The only question is, who are 
they? Sir Bertrand may be one. The man hates 
me, I suspect, and fears me if he is guilty, as I be- 
lieve, Can he have instigated this villany? There 
is Esther Mount too, She taunted me in her na- 
tural anger, and said that she knew all that I wished 
to know. But I cannot believe her. How couldshe 
know? I thought at the time it was only a taunt. 
Can she have done this? Can she indeed beso lost 
to self-respect as to descend to means of vengeance 
like this upon me because I spoke so plainly to her ? 
It is hard to believe, and yet it must have been she 
I saw speaking with the boy who gave me that trea- 


eherous note.” 
(To be continued) 








PERAMBULATORS are to be prohibited in the 
parks on some of the walks during certain hours. 

SALE OF THE EstaTzE oF FREELAND.—The 
estate of Freeland, in the parishesof Forgandenny 
and Forteviot, has been sold privately to Mr. 
Colins Wood Wood, an English gentleman, for the 
sum of 155,000, ‘Lhe estate extends to 2,60 acres, 
and the present rental is 4,145/. * 

Bren-Aupgr Deer Forsst.—Mr. John Sinclair, 
Inverness, has just let the splendid deer forest o. 





Ben-Alder, with Loch Ericht Lodge, lately in the 
occupation of Lord Henry Bentinck, to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Zetland. Its extent is some 
30,000 acres, and the rent is, we hear, 3,0001. a 
year. 


THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTER. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

REassuRED by her father’s caress Vittoria resumed 
her confession, saying : 

“Tt was Lord Colonna whom I saw asleep on the 
bench.” 

* Ah?” 

“ But I did not then know who he was.” 

“Of course not. Well?” 

“T stole into the grotto to obtain the staff without 
awaking him.” 

“True ; for without the staff how wert thou to slay 
that other viper ?” 

* That other viper!” 

“ Certainly—the reptile viper thou hadst left in the 
path, The Caracciolis are simply human vipers—all 
of them!” and here there was a@ noiso as if Cosmo 
were grinding glass to powder between his strong 
teeth. 

Vittoria’s flesh “creeped” as she heard this 
sound. She well understood what it meant : bitter, 
eternally relentless hatred for all of the Caraccioli 
name! 

And already she knew two facts of one of the Ca- 
racciolis. 

Lord Colonna was the idol of her heart; and her 
lips had pressed his. 

She trembled and was silent, with her face in the 
bosom of her father. 

“Go on,’’ said Cosmo, with a terrible glare in his 
eyes, which she did not see. “I long to hear how 
thou didst obtain the staff—to slay the other 
viper.’”’ 

Opposed to this terrible hate which her father had 
for the Oaracciolis, Vittoria had ouly that high and 
pure spirit of rectitude innate in her soul, but 
strengthened by the example and teaching of her 
mother. 

The fear, the terror that her father would hurl her 
from him in scorn when all was told made her blood 
grow chilly in her veins. Had she seen the flame 
burning in his eyes at that moment she could not 
have gone on with her confession. 

“ Dear father,” she murmured, and so low that he 
was forced to bend his ear almost to her trembling 
lips to hear her rapid words, “ the face of the sleeper 
was the face of the image in my dream.” 

“But thou saidst the same of Alfrasco!” 

* And are not their faces, in some respects, won- 
derfully alike, father?” 

“'True—in some features. Both are accursed Ca- 
raccivlis! Thy dream? I guess the rest—tlou didst 
kiss the eyelids of the sleeping man in the grotto, 
even as tliou didst kiss those of Count Alfrasco at the 
fountain ?” 

“ Father, forgive me! I did—oh, shame upon me! 
Mea culpa! forgive me!” sobbed Vittoria. 

“ Bless thee, my child! ‘Thou art my child still, 
Vittoria, fur thou hast not spoken falsely to me, nor 
concealed aught of thy folly from thy father,’’ said 
Cosmo, again kissing the lily-iair brow. “I forgive 
thee, for the wisest of mortals have acted like sim- 
pletons because of dreams, Thou art beautiful, dar- 
ling one ; and wien was maiden unconscious of her 
beauty? Thouart young and knowest naught of 
the gall of life. Thy heart is noble, warm and 
impetuous, full of a desire to love with a different 
love from that thou hast so fondly given ever and 
only to thy parents, Thy education hath made thee 
infinitely above the peasants of Del Parso, and in thy 
pure soul is an uncontrollable yearning for a union of 
thy heart with one worthy of this love of whose 
power and nature thou knuwest nothing save that it 
is sweeter than music. Thy dream, too, was the fue 
of that maiden modesty which [ know thou hast— 
poor blushing, trembling dove! There—I forgive 
thee. So Lord Colonna, a true Caraccioli, awoke, and 
like Alfrasco would have seized thee and detained 
thee with violeuce! Innocent child! It was not 
upon thin ice over deep water that thou wast then 
venturing, but upon that treacherous and fatal crust 
of lava which is hot with the fire of melted rock and 
metal—crumbling under the timid feet of the travel- 
ler, and letting him siak suddenly into awful misery, 
the end of which, on earth, is death !” 

“I have uot told all, my father,” sobbed Vittoria. 
“My kisses upon Lord Colonna’s eyelids did not 
awake him.” 

* Thou didst not give him a kiss upon his lips?” 
whispered Cosmo, trembling, “ Nay, even thy ab- 
surd dréam bade thee not to give the semblance of 
its image a kiss on the lips. Nay; I know thou 
couldst uot have given such a kiss.” 





“ And yet, father, without my will, my lips for an 
instant pressed thegips of the sleeping prince.” 

“ Without thy will, Thou hast never spoken falsely 
to me nor to my mother. Think now that thou art 
confessing all this to Heaven and speak!” demanded 
the amazed fatier, wildly. 

Thus solemaly adjured, Vittoria told, as the reader 
has been told, how it chanced her unwilling lips had 
pressed the unconscious lips of the sleeping priuce, 
and how she fled from him as he awoke and evaded 
his dreaded pursuit. 

“To my arms, innocent child!” exclaimed Cosmo, 
seeing only truth—for there was naught save beauty, 
truth and innocence--in the charming face of his 
daughter. “I forgive thee—I love thee! ‘Thy 
dream did craze thee, Thou the wife of a Carac- 
cioli! Never! But thy dream and my dream !” he 
added, as Vittoria sobbed again on his bosom. ‘It 
is very strange, Can there be aught in dreams? 
There shall be no more than hath chanced already 
from thine, To-morrow we will fly from Del Parso 
—far from Italy. We shall never again see a Ca- 
raccioli, Speak not of thy dream, nor of wiat thou 
hast done, to thy poor mother. Oh, she would for- 
give thee, as I do, but I fear thou mightst not stand 
so high in her esteem and trust asin mine, Vittvria ; 
and to know all would greatly grieve her. See! 
dear, brave, true-hearted one! the gloves and the 
mantle of the prince, and thy stealthy footsteps, are 
in the grotto——” 

“Ah, my father, I knew not that. ’Twas not 
because I thought thou wouldst see them there 
that I told thee all,” wept Vittoria. 

“That I kuew; for how wert thou to even sus- 
pect that Lord Colonna had left his gloves and mantle, 
or any sign of his presence in the grotto? I meant 
to send thee thither at au early hour of the morrow, 
to follow thee secretly and meet thee there.” 

“ Why, dear father ?” 

“ To give thee an opportunity to tell me all.” 

“ And if I had not then told thee all, my father ?” 

“T should not have dared to ask thee if thou hadst 
seen the prince there, child. Thy continued conceal- 
ment of the truth—for it was plain to me that thou 
hadst seen Lord Cvlouna as he slept—would have 
made me fear lest thy reply might be untrue, Con- 
cealment is not always a crime; to speak falsely is 
always. But my soul would have been reut with 
grief, and I should have lost faith in my beloved 
child.” 

* Heaven bless thee, dear, kind father!” 

“ And thee, and thy mother! And now think no 
more of thy dream, but leave all to the will of 
Heaven, To-morrow eve shall see us far on our way 
from Del Purso.” 

But on the morrow the wife of Cosmo was too ill 
to undertake a journey —so ill that for many a day 
the husband and the daughter feared the poor lady 
was uever again to rise from her bed. 

And this serious illness of Donna Castelletta held 
Cosmo and Vittoria in Del Parso, or that which 
happened afterward might never have occurred. 

‘The dream of Cosmo and the dream of Vittoria 
were destiued to be fulfilled. 

While the life of his wife wasin danger Cosmo 
seemed careless ofall else. From that deep and pro- 
longed sleep which came upon her after her excite- 
ment at the fountain her miud passed intoa delirium, 
In this delirium, which continued for days withouta 
moment’s interruption, Donna Castelletta spoke 
much of her early life. These narratives of the past 
in which the present was meutioned in connection 
with Sicardo, the brigand, and others, were a terror 
to Cosmo. 

From the instant that he detected that his wife 
was delirious he remained in or near the room of 
Donna Castelletta, and did not permit Vittoria to go 
near her. 

“ Thou must not enter the presence of thy mother, 
my child, so long as she is delirious,” he said to Vit- 
toria, on the morning after the rescue at the fountain, 
as it wasonthat morning that Donna Castelletta 
awoke in delirium, 

“ Ah, father! why banish me from the room of my 
mother ?” pleaded Vittoria. 

**T will be candid with thee, my child. Persousin 
delirium often say things and reveal secrets which 
imperil the lives of others.” 

There was a sternuess in the face and tone of her 
father, as he spoke these words, tuat awed Vit- 
toria. 

‘Two days passed, and Cosmo said to his daughter: 

“As I gazed just now from thy mother’s window 
toward the mountains my eye caught the flashing of 
steel in the sunbeams, Doubtless soldiers are in 
Del Parso seeking for or returning fromthe capture 
of Sicardo. ‘hey may halt at the door of our cot- 
tage. ‘Thy mother is still delirious, and [ dare not 
leave her while I parley with the soldiers. They 
may not take the road before our cottage, or may not 
halt if they do. But show thyself at the door if they 
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do halt, and tellthem the truth—that thy father isan 
old man, and thy: mother seemingly at. the point. of 
death.” 

“ Ob, father! and-is mother indeed so ill ?” 

“ She is very ill, my child,” replied, Cosmo, in a 
tone of deep grief, “and yet I have hopes.of her ul- 
timate reeovery. Veil thy face aud. put om yonder 
ragged cloak, Assume the voice and. dialect ofa 
rude peasant girl, and I doubt not the soldiers will 
pass on.” 

« But if they are seeking for Sicardo they may: de- 
sire to exawiue the cottage.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” replied Cosmo, shuddering, for 
all the past night. Douna Castelletta..had been ex- 
claiming, in a feeble voice : 

“He whom you call Sicardo the Brigand is my 
son! I am the daughter of a king, a priucess in my 
own right, and the wife of Leonato di, Chiaramonti, 
Prince del Arnato,” 

True, her voice was so feeble that Cosmo had. been 
able to distinguish those words only by placing his 
ear to her lips. Yetall night he had trembled lest at 
some moment she, might, with spasmodic strenyth, 
shout them out, so that Vittoria should hear.that she 
was the sister of Sicardo, 

As has been stated, this waa a secret fact. which 
Cosmo was obstinately determined Vittoria should not 
discover. 

Besides, the words, if shouted or screamed, might 
reach the ears of some cliance traveller passing, the 
cottage. Reflection had told Cosmo that Sicardo, 
who was famous for never breaking a promise that 
could be kept, must have fled from Del Parso because 
of some sudden, and imminent danger. It was, pro- 
bable, therefore, that Del Parso was alive.with Nea- 
politan soldiers, eager to capture the brigand; and 
that some of them might, pass near the cottage and 
overhear the delirious revelations of Donna Castelletta, 

Then it would be known that Sicardo the Brigand 
was the son of Cosmo the Forester, and that Cosmo 
the Forester was Leonato di Chiaramonti, Prince del 
Arnato. 

Who was Leonato di Chiaramonti? An. outlaaved 
and banned man, supposed by his enemies to be dead, 
and certain to be slain by them were they to discover 
that he was Cosmo the Forester. Then would those 
enemies drag both Cosmo and his wife tothe scaffold 
and behead them on the:same block. 

The most implacable of these powerful enemies 
were Renato of Anjou, and Gianni Caraccioli. The 
first an aspirant to succeed Queen Joauna LI. on the 
throne of Naples, and the second the Grand. Conatable 
of Naples, and tie real. monarch of the kingdom,. be- 
cause of his influence with the queen. 

Farther on we will tell why Cosmo—for by that 
name we will coutinue to.call the disgnised priuce— 
was an outlawed and banned man, By the word 
bauned we mean that the curse of the Roman Chureh 
was also over his hapless head. 

For more than ten years Cosmo. had. preserved as 
a secret the fact that he, the banned, and. outlawed 
Prince del Arnato, was @ living man, and, that his 
wile was alive.also, 

‘There were some secrets which even the, pious 
Douna Castelletta had uever spoken of to the benevo- 
leut and saintly Father Anselmo. 

Among them were these of which we have told, 
and which both Cosmo and his wifejealously guarded, 
Had they revealed ali to Father Auselmo, how. wuch 
woe and surrow would have been spared to this 
devoted pair! 





CHAPTER XVI, 

F:iom what he now knows the reader can,appre- 
ciate the peril of Cosmo and his wife, caused. by the 
delirium of the latter, 

“Heaven forbid!” was the fervent ejaculation. of 
Cosmo when Vittoria intimated that the soldiers 
might desire to search the cottage. “ Yat even: that 
mischauce shall be guarded agaiuat,’’ he, added. 
“Thou didst not hear aught that. thy poor mother 
sail during the past night, Vittoria?” 

“Oh, father !” replied Vittoria, weeping. “I hawe 
not heard even the sound of dear mother’s, voice 
since she passed into that deep sleep two days.ago.” 

“It is well; and yet it seems very cruel to thee, 
my poor child,” said Cosmo, embracing, her fondly, 
“Some day—Heaven grant my, wish!—I may tell 
thee all, See! neither I nor thy pious mother has 
ever dared tell even to noble-hearted Father Auselmo 
those secrets of which she now raves iu her iclivium 
But 1 must return to ber side. Do thou all thoa 
canst to send the soldiers speedily on their way if 
the, halt at the cotiage gate.” 

Sv saying, Cosmo s:eturned to, the bedside of his 
delirious wife. 

Au hour passed, and Vittoria, standing at the 
coitage door, which commanded a view of the road 
toward the souti-east for the distanceof bali a mile, 
beheld a score or more of mounted troops coming 
toward ile cottage at a steady though slow trot. 


The tips of their/lances; their polished. helmets 
morions, armour and accoutremeuts gleamed brightly 
in the beams of the:morning:sun. One among them 
bore a banner-staff, from, which ‘fluttered a silken 
and golden-hued banner, whose folds glistened and 
glinte! as they swayed in the brecze. 

Vittoria, with, indefiuable fear at her heart, hunried 
to the door of her mother's bedroom, and after giv- 
ing it a gentle though desided rap rau to the outer 
door again. 

“They are in: plain view, father,’ she said, as 
Cosmo appeared. 

* Thy mother sleeps,” he whispered, as:he glided 
to her side—and this powerful, athletic old maneould 
move with the light tread of a maiden then., “ Put 
on your veil and yon ragged old eloak.’” 

And while Vittoria obeyed he.gazed keenly at the 
soldiers, 

More than twenty score of troopers .weresthen in 
sight, and coming into view from: where. the road 
swept to the eastward. Full five hundred men in- 
deed, all well mounted and perfeetdy armed, were fol- 
lowing those just seen by Vitteria—a,small anmy, 
im tru:h —r-turniog from a vain pursuit of the vau- 
ished Swords of Sicardo. 

“ My curse upon the lord and upon ‘the, house: of 
that banner!” muttered the old man, as his eagle- 
sighted eyes gazed toward the-approachiug solitiery. 

sag, agaiu at his side, heard the words aud 
asked; 

“Which banner, father, for there are several ?’”’ 

“The greatest. one—the one in advance—the 
‘Goufalou’—the war-banner of the Caracciolis,” 

“The war-banner of the Grand Coustable!” ex- 
claimed Vittoria, shuddering froma vague sense: of 
tenror, 

“ Ay, the one of black and white, and the broad 
band of. gold aud scariet.. And he. is there.!” 

* Who, father?” 

“Gianni Caracvioli~my curse on him! That 
banner of the Caracciolis is never unfurled save in 
the presence of the chief of the house, Now, Heaven 
ss that Gianui Cavaccioli shall ever enter my cot+ 
tage |” 

“ Would he recognize thee, father ?” 

“ Nay, I think not. When he last saw me my hair 
and beard were-as black as. thy tresses, child, and 
there was not.a wriuklevor furrow on my face, Iwas 
sleuder and young toa,. Nay, I have not the slightest 
fear that.he or any there can recognize meas the man 
I was. Yet I pray Heaven: he may not enter thiscot- 
tage. There!—unleses they see thy face they will 
net deem thee, more:than a aut givl. I would 
uot that any of them shouldideteet thy beauty. Nay, 
since thy mother sleeps—lI did give her an opiate, 
Vittoria, and much, against my will, for I fear the 
drug will do her no.good ,just: now; but ‘I fear, too, 
the coming of some of the soldiers into her presence, 
aud her delirious. speech, Now, as she sleeps, I will 
even go with.thee, Nay, I fear no receguition from 
any of them, child. 1 will go with thee, that we may 
appear as two simple peasants. staring in vacant 
wonder at the passing soldiers,” 

* Oh, father, why court recognition ?” 

“Tis not that, child,” interrupted the old man, 
quiekly. ‘‘ Inis: because I tremble to let thee alone 
evufront you, fellows, some.of whom may dare. speak 
to thee. And yet if they imagine the cottage is de- 
serted some of them may-wander into it. Oome—thy 
arm—I will lean upon it as if only the strength of a 
child were in. my legs. _I will play old man. indeed, 
‘Lhey shall think me overa hundred years old.” 

With a swift and elastic and almost noiseless 
bound, however—very unlike an appearance of old 
age—Cosmo first hurried to the door of the bed-cham- 
ber and looked anxiously in upon his wife. 

She was asleep. The opiate Cosmo had reluctantly 
given her had seized upon the delirium, and her 
seuses were in a deep sleep. 

“Now, then,” said Cosmo, closing the bedroom door 
and instantly assuming the appearanoe of extreme old 
age. Andso with his hands clasped around one of 
Vittoria’s arms, as if his knees: were too weak to sup- 
pert his weight, Cosmo. hobbled fromthe cottage door 
to the low, little. gate of the rude. picket-fence 
that shut off the small front: yard from the highway, 

As they proceeded thus toward the gate Vittoria, 
obeyiug @ hint. from her father, bound a handkerchief 
across her face and over one of her eyes. 

“It may be some of them will ask thee to lift thy 
veil,” he.said, “ Ay, and Giauni Caraceioli himself, 
for he is with them, and hath an eye as keen for 
beauty as his villanous sop, Alfrasco of Zapponetto.” 

|hey were soou at the little gate, both leaning 
upon its top bar as they stood side by side; and a 
few minutes after the head of the advancivg column 
was directly opposite the gate, and net wore than 
thirty paces from it, 

The chief of this force, a._powerfully framed man, 
far older than he seemed, for his moustache and the 








tuft of beard on his.massive chin were dyed jet black, 


iwore.no helmet but.alight cap of white velvet, and 


tlius.his stern and handsome features, were. plaiuly 


‘visible to Cosmo and Vittoria, 


He was in light aud. sword-proof armour, liowever, 
wearing no surcoat, upon. it, but.a shart mantle of 
white linen trimmed with scarlet and goldjlace.. Tho 


‘long ringlets descending from the,galden.band.of his 


plumed and'jewelled cap were as black as ink; but de- 


‘void off their cunning dye.they would have glistened 


as white as snow. 

Keen black eyes, fieroe.and, eagle: like, acthin, high 
Roman nose, massive but: perfectly aut, features; a 
well-shaped mouth, whose: thin, haughty: lips, ware 
hidden under the-heavy moustache, were,some of the 
prominent characteristics of this nableman's faco, 
who, in his prime, had been the handsomest man, or 
so: famed, in alli Naples~—Ser Gianni Oaraccioli, Grand 
Oonetable- of the kingdom, the prime. favourite. of 
the queen. 

A knight near him bore the helmet. of ‘the Grandi 
Constable, whuse- flowing locks made its wearing a 
torture because of the heat. Another knight or 
esquire carried the coastable’s steel gauntlets,;.and o 
third ‘his shivld, F 

A long doublu-handed sword hnng-at Ser Gianni’s 
thighs, a heavy’ dagger on his-right side, and » 
short-handled, double-edged battleyaxe at his saddle- 
bow. 

Vittoria had'never seen a more awe-inspiring per- 
sonage than this famous warrior, statesman and 
schemer of Naples, the father of Lord Oolonna ant 
Count Alfrasco,. 

It is well for, Cosmo: that the constable knew 
nothing of his share in the events that.had occurred 
at the fountain, else Gianni Caraccioli would have 
halted and questioned. him closely. But. Lord 
Colonna, at the request of Oount,Alfrasco,,had com- 
manded, his. followere to say nothing of, what, bad 
chanced at the fountain. bayond. the fact. that they 
had an encounter with Sicardo. in Del. Parsa. Tho 
plundered. nobles. were y willing to. keep.con- 
cealed from their friends-in, Naples the fact that they 
had surrendered to the despised. brigand, without » 
blow. Their swords had.been. returned to them by 
the brigands after the-duel, and when: they met tho 
advancing forces: of the. constable they told great 
stories of what they had done ere thesuperior num- 
b:rs of the Swords: of Sicardo-had forced: them to 
retreat. 

It was not to be told at Naples that: Count A!fraseo 
had lost his ears. That:noble had conceived a plan 
by which he hoped to make all boasting of that mat- 
ter by Sicardo appear as a fable, 

At the first intimation of the coming of the Grant 
Constable Count Alfrasco had disa with «all 
his immediate followers, Manfredi excepted; on hit 
way to his:castle at Zapponetto. 

Thus it was not known to Ser Gianni? that his 
favourite son had lost his ears, nor that he had at- 
temped to abduct the daughter of Cosmo the Fores- 
ter; nor did he suspect that Cosmo wag he why had 
so long been Temporary Count Del Parso, nor ima- 
gine that he who had received that commissiou from 
the queen ten years before was more than some 
rural magistrate who had not dared. to.assume;the 
rights and dignities of an office which, if exercised, 
would expose him to the envy and plots of others. 

(To be continued.) 
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EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 
By the Author of “ Daisy- Thornton,” etc., ete. 


—_—~.>———_ 
OHAPTER LIIt. 

Epita had formed the habit of sleeping: from niue 
to eleven or twelve, and-this night her slumber laste¢ 
longer than that, and it was nearly one when slie 
awoke and-looked about her. The gas was turued 
doww and ‘the bright winter moonlight came throught 
the window and full in a sheet upon the fluor, making 
the room almost as light as day and showing plainly 
the figure sitting so motionless in the chair at the 
foot of the bed, [t was not Gertie, and Edith’s hear’ 
beat quickly when she. saw it was her husband, an¢ 
thought : 

* I must tell bim—I am able to, bear it now.” 

He knew she was awake, but waited for her t& 
speak, trembling in every joint as he wondered how 
he should begin to say that which he was there tc 
say, and wondering how she would receive it. He 
had the little daisy on the table near him, and wher 
she stirred he took it in bis hand and fancied that | 
had grown to be theisize of the maguolia blossoms he 
saw once. His. mind was surely getting to be dis 
ordered when Edith spoke and said: 

“ Howard, is that you? Are you watching with me?” 

“ Yes, Edith, | am here.” 

And he drew lis chair closer to hor, while she went 
on 





“Howard, husband, do yon—do you love mo, really 








truly love me?” 
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“Yes,” he answered, 
Why do you asit, Edith ? 

“ Beeause, Howard, because I~I wanted to be sure, 
T’ve—there-is something I must; oh, Howard, you do 
—love me—you do ?” 

It was a piteous cry, and had she been convicted of 
murder Mr; Schuyler would ‘have stood by her with 
that sound*im his ears, She was going to tell him, 
instead of his telling her! He was sure of it, and in 


. I really, truly love you. 


his anxiety to know howshe would begin he resolved at over now, 





tried so hard to tell me. You see I do know it all,” 
he continued, “I accidentally found your letter in 
the pocket where you put it with Arthur's, whistle, 
It was directed to me and [ read it, aud inemg first 
surprise and bewilderment went away to be alone, 
and thinkit out. I did think it out and exonerate 
you entirely, and have come back to tell: you so and 
assure you of my continued love and respect.. Poor 
darling, how much you must have suffered. Butitia 
Your secret is knawn to me, and that: 


not to help herat first, but hear what she had to say,’ is all that is necessary. It shall die——” 


For a moment she lay very still, with her hands 


He stopped short, struck by the lovk: of paim and 


locked: tightly together, and he kuew that. she was | anguish on Edith’s face, and the low moan: which 
praying, for he caught the words “ Help mme;'' as they | escaped her'as she drew herself away from him to 


came from her white lips. 

Ani Heaven did help her; and the fron fingers 
were held back and her respiration was unimpeded 
save by strong emotion when she at last began : 

“ Howard, doyou remember the day when we were 
married, and I fainted in my. dressing-room before 
going to the train?” 

It was coming now, surely, and he replied’: 

“ Yes, Edith, I remember; your mother said it was 
in some way eonnected with that affaire du coeur.” 

‘Yes, Howard, it was. Hold my hand, husband, 
please, and hold it tight; don’t let go till you feel'your 
love for me going away.” 

He took her hand and/held it fast, while she con- 
tinued: 

“Aud do you remember the little inn, and the 
pleasant night, and the perfume of the flowers in the 
yard and the fresh hay on the lawn, and you sitting 
on the baleony when I came to tell you something 
which you refused to hear?” 

“ Yes, Edith, 1 remember it. Does one forget his 
wedding day so easily that I should forget that ?’"he 
said. 

And Edith went on: 

“ You asked me'to call you Howard; and T'said, 
wait till L had told you what might make a@ diffe- 
rence, but you would not listen. You were satisfied, 
yon said, and' if there was: anything more yow did not 
wish to hear it; and you promised that whatever 
came in- the future you would have faith in me aud 
believe I meant to do right. Howard, there was 
something more, a terrible something, and I must 
tell it to you now, but draw the curtain, please; shut 
out the moonlight and turn off the gas, I'd rather 
be in the dark, and not.see your face, when your love 
begins: to turn: to hate.” 

It would be cruel to let her go farther. He had 
heard enough to satisfy bim that a full confession 
was to be made, and without dropping the curta:n or 
turning the. gas lower he leaved over her and said: 

“ One question, Edith, please ; do you love me now 
better than you did on our wedding day?’ Is there 
oo regret in your heart for that early lover? ‘Tell 
me truly, Edith.” 

“No, ue, not the way you mean. No, no; regret 
there is, it ia true, but not that way. The love I 
had for him has. been overshadowed, swallowed up 
by a later and mightier, and, Howard, I can tell you 
truly, few wives have ever loved their husbands as | 
love you, and that makes it so hard to tell’ you now 
when I waut your love so much. Ol, Howard, once, 
just once, for the sake of all the happiness we have 
had together, kiss me and-keld me iw your arms just 
as you used todo. You'll never hold me so again, 
but this once do not refuse.”’ 

He wound his arms around her and: pressed: her 
closely to him, and kissed her; and she felt his tears 
upon her face when at last he released herand put 
her gently back upon the pillow. 

“Thank you, Howard. I'll never ask you again,” 
she said, for she believed it their farewell, but he 
knew it was not, and when she was recovered a little 
he summoned ail his energies and said > 

“ Edith, you seem to be afraid that what you have 
totell me will make me love you less. I promise you 
that it shall not, and in token of that promise I have 
brought you this daisy which 1’ found blossoming 


under the snow on Abelard’s: grave, as if it were a. 


wessage from him-to: mediate between us,” 

He spoke slowly; and held up the little white blos- 
80m before the eyes which looked at it, and him so 
wouderingly, 

“What do you mean ®” Edith asked, faintly; and 
he replied : 


“i mean that you have no need to tell me the! 


story, for I know’ it all!” ‘ 
ae was a sudden gasping for breath, and Edith 
asked: 

“ What do you know?” 

“T know that you were once Heloise Fordham, 
and lived in the cottage by the bridge, and were the 
wife-of Abelard Lyle, and had a little daughter boro 
iu London, whom your mother carried away when 
you were insensible, and that you wrote all this.in a 
letter to me before we were married, aud supposed! 1 
got that letter until our wedding day, when you 
learned how we bad beth been deceived, and you 


the far side of the bed. He did not know then: that 
her child stiil lived ; he could not, for it was not thus 
written in her letter, and, throwing up her hands, 
she cried: r 

“Oh, Howard, Howard, you do not know thm 
whole, neither did I till mother came and told ma 
She went to the hospital after baby as I said in my 
letter, and when she,eame back she told me baby 
was dead, and I beliswediher, nor ever hadanether 
thought until the night I was with her and: yemfound 
me fainted at her feet. Slie could not die with: that 
falsehood on her soulyand she told me the taww» at 
last, Baby was not dead. She wasadoptedi—talsen 
by some poor womamwho liwediimthe sume etreet— 
the number is in that letter semewhere, and’ the: 
name Story or Stawer. -Howand, my daugliter: ia, 
alive, and now you: mow e.” 

He did not speak, He cauldinet, though heshivered, 
from head to foot a8.thereeamearer him a dim: ione- 
shadowing of what E.lithemeantto.do and. what, he 
must not prevent her doing, He knew that; ha 
saw the right as clearly ag sike. did, and knew thit 
were he in her place:-heshould do the same but the 
flesh was very week, ant he staggered aud grew 
faint as he thought.of expesuve, of lewing the whole 
world know who his: Hdith: wae:end hew he: had 
been deceived. 

If the child.were:found and acknowladgpd all this 
must be, unless indeed they bothomight thiuke itsbest 
to keep it still a secret. They could, care for the 
girl just. the same, adopt her perhaps, aud never let 
her norany one know just what she was te them, 
Yes, this was what:they would dwifithey found ber ; 
Edith certainly weuld concede so.\much to his feel-: 
ings. She would not thrust this» great humiliation: 
upon him in the faee.of all the werldi And if they 
never found the girl—but he dared\not allowhimself 
to consider that possibility for a moment. Samer 
thing talii him they would find her, and he caught 
himself weudering: how she lookedjifishe wawrat:all 
like her mother;.or bad she lived eq loug withuthe 
people in Londumthat every vestige of grace-aad 
‘beauty and refinement had been ed? and was 
ishe like her aunt, the dreadful Jeunie Nesbit? How 
he dreaded her, and how his heart beat. with shame 
at the thought of bringing her there as an associate 
for his wife and Gertie! Ob, if she could prove to 
be like Gertie, he thought; but she would uot, and 
never in all his life had be shrunk from a. living 
thing as he shrauk from that unknown step-daugh- 
ter of whose existence he had never dreamed until 
within the last few minutes, 

“Howard!” Edith said at last, but he did not 
answer. “ Howard,” she said again, “now that you 
know the whole you will love we still ?” 

“ Yes, Edith,” he said, but he pretended not to see 
the hand creeping so timidly toward him, 

“Then, Howard, you will help me find her, Will 
it be in a week, do you think, ortwo? Iam a great 
deal better thau I wae yesterday, and now that you 
know it'I shall get well so fast.” 

He soothed her by assenting, with the condition 
however that she should wait until she felt swonger. 

Anon there crept into her mind a suspicion of 
what it would be to ber husband to have the story 
lmown, and she said to him, pityiugly: 

“ Howard, I am sorry for you, so sorry. 
so hard fur you to have the people know.” 

“Yes, Edith, very hard at first, but, Edith, you 
need not say anything until you know whether you 
find her,” he replied, and Edith acquiesced and 
longed ‘so forthe time when she should be able to 
endure the excitement and fatigue of the search; and 
the finding perhaps of the object souglit. 

She was very tired and did not talk any more that 
night, but fell into a quiet sleep, while her husband 
sat by her, feeling as if he would never sleep again 
or know @ momeut’s gladness. 

How old and tired and worn he: looked the next 
day when I went up to inquireabout Hdith, and how 
he stooped in walking as if the burden was greater 
tian he could bear. Sometimes he thought it was, 
aud once the tempter whispered that the cold river 
just in sight from his window would be a better 
place than his beautiful home afterall was kuown. 

But Mr. Schuyler was too brave a man to die a 
suicidal death in order to escape a trouble. “ Better 


It will be 





live and face it,” he thought, and then began to feel 
® restless impatience to have the matter settled, to 
know the worst as soon as possible, and he was 
almost as.glad us, Hdith when she was pronounced 
able toundertake the journey. 

To Gertie the principal care of Arthur was given— 
Gertie, who was to Bilithlike a dear young sister, and 
erage 9 to be f‘ttiful to her trust and care for 
the little boy as if tix -«re-her brother. 


(To. be continwed.): 





PRIDHE'S FALL. 


Drana was the beauty of the family, and we al? 
looked well. Shehad.a-eleax; dazzling-white skin, 
great, cold, cleam blue eyes, and blue-black hair, 
which she wore, ia massive braids; drooping low. 
4nd her grace was: more-charming than her beauty ; 
shealways made me think of these: two lines : 

Her headset on maybe-alily, 
Maybe Juno's crest. 

Jmat now her face wore a vexed, anxious expres- 
sion that almost spoiled ite beauty; 

“Ob, I am so tired.pf this endless patching and 
ae and plotting,and planning! Everybody else 
has:riah relatives to:make them presents, or, better 
still, to die aud leavethem legacies. It doesn’t seem 
aexiftany people in the world werein such a strait as 
we; ami so many of ustoo!’’ 

S@many of us! Weseliom said that ourselves, 
but ittwwas the lamentation of all our friends, and we 
heaed firewall quarters, continually, exclamations of 
wonder that “ uone of those Morison: girls succeeded 
in getting mazried, whon there were so many of 

“themyand they all: laoked se well too.” 

Fiwe of us thererwere, alli grown-up young: ladies, 
Becky, the yeungest,, being, sixteen; and Diana, the 

jeldest, twenty-five, Aud, five years before, papa’s 

death had left us with onlyenough te support us by 
: thestrictest)econemy: 

| “Of course the girls will marry,” everybody said. 
\But somehow. we dida’t marry. Not one of us had 
/ever had an eligible offer—that is, what we called 
aa eligible offer—for we were an old family, 
and had very aristoeratim ideas, and were, moreover, 
very practical and ambitious young ladies—all ex- 
cept Becky, that is, sbe was considered toa have a 
little leaning towards romance: and. sentimentality ; 
but thea she was young, and would get ower that, 
Di used to say, contemptuously, yet. with faint sigh. 

Of course Di had no. end of admirers, but they were 
mast.ofithem:admirers:only ; very few were anxious 
) ta wima portionless bride, and among that few Di 
‘had not found her fate. The same was true of us all, 
only with the difference in the number of admirors. 

“ You can’t wish that there were less of you, devr,” 
said mamma, reprovingly, in answer to Di’s com- 
plainimg, speech, 

“She doesn’t mean that she wants any of us to die, 
mamma, only that if matrimony should take any of 
us off she should be reconciled—could even consent 
to be the victim herself for the sake of her family; 
that is, if Mr. Burleigh could be induced to share the 
sacrifive,” sail Tessa, 

She was next to Becky, and‘ had less pretensions 
to beauty than the rest of us, but had pertuess and 
independence enough to carry ber through the world 
without it, a Di often to'd her, 

“Mamma, how: can you let that child be so in- 
sufferably vulgar ?” said Di; tlushing. 

“T wouldn’t talk so, dear,’* said mamma, with a 
reproving glance at the “child.”" “It is bad enough 
to have other people talk so; we won’t stoop to it 
ourselves.” 

“The only rich relative we ever had was Uncle 
John,” Di went on, ina meaning way; “and to think 
he should have been mean enough to leave all his 
money to an orphan asylum, and not a shilling to his 
own brother's children !” 

“ But there’s Miss Follansbee; you’ve forgotten 
her: You'll be sure to get her diumonds, yon kuow, 
Di, for your name, and who knows but she may leave 
us all her money when she dies; she has nobody else 
to leave it to, you kuow,” said Grace. 

Now was it not the strangest coincidence that, just 
at the moment the door-bell should ring, and a letter 
from Miss Follausbee be brought in? But then 
everybody knows that some strange things do often 
happen, 

Miss Follansbee was papa’s aunt; but he never 
called her so, perhaps because he did not entertain a 
great amount of affection for her, perhaps because it 
seemed too presuming and audacious in any one to 
call her aunt. But he gave his eldest daughter her 
name—Diana. And Miss Follansbee was evidently 
gratifiod thereby, for she had often hinted that she 
meant to bequeath to Di a set of very fine and valu- 
able diamonds, which she seemed to prize more 
highly than auything on earth; perhaps as relics of 





her bellebood, for, incredible as it seemed, we had 
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[STRANGE ACQUAINTANCES. ] 


heard, on reliable authority, that she had been a 
famous belle iu her youth. But it was evident that 
Miss Follausbee never intended to relinquish her 
diamonds while she lived, so Di had never built great 
hopes upon her hints, for it really seemed as if it 
would be an unnatural thing for Miss Follansbee to die. 

Well, as I have said, a letter was brought in, di- 
rected in Miss Follansbee’s precise, scrimping little 
hand. Mamma tore it open eagerly, with a flush of 
hope on her pale cheeks. 

“*She is coming here at once, and—oh, dear!” cried 
poor mamma, actually growing pale with disappoint- 
ment; “she has adopted a child—no, not a chil:, but 
@ young girl, and intends to make her her heiress, so 
we need have no hopes in that direction from her 
coming to visit us, she writes.” 

“ Mean old thing!” exclaimed Tessa. 

- Well, I never had any hopes of her money,” said 

i. 
“But it seems a little singular to adopt a young 
girl, a stranger, as her heiress, when slie has so many 
relatives. She can’t have anything against us; we 
have always taken paius to please her,” said mamma, 
with a deep sigh. 

Poor mamma! she had had hopes of Miss Follans- 
bee’s money. Without that what was to become of 
her five portionless daughters? and where was the 
money coming from to set poor Harry up in business, 
80 that he need not toil and drudge, a poor book- 
keeper all his days? 

If 1 have not spoken of Harry before, it was not 
by any means b-cause he was not an important mem- 
ber of the family, but because being, fortunately, 
mamma’s sou iustead of her daughter, the question 
of his prospects did not prey so dreadfully upon our | 
minds, nor upon the gossips of the neighbourhood. 
But be was the pride of the family—a noble-\earted, 
high-souled fellow, with not a particle of anything 
mean or petty about him. And we were all so thank- 
ful that Le didu’t happen to be another girl, 





“ Well, I’m very sure I don’t envy the young lady 
she hasadopted,” said Grace. ‘ I wouldu’t live with 
her all my days for all her money.” 

“They will be here to-morrow, probably,” said 
mamma, folding the letter with another sigh, ‘* You 
and Becky will have to give. up your room to the 
young lady, Tessa; Miss Follausbee will want to be 
near her.” 

“Very likely you’ll get the diamonds yet, Di; you 
must take paius to be extremely polite to her,’’ said 
Grace. 

‘*I hope we shall all take pains to be polite to her, 
and make her visit as pleasaut as possible, because 
she is your fatier’s relative, aud an old lady,” said 
mamma, in a reproving tone, 

Early the next evening Miss Follansbee and her 
adopted daughter arrived. Mr. Burleigh was in the 
parlour waiting while Di dressed for a concert, as 
Miss Follansbee strode in, stately and authoritative, 
followed by a perfect avalauche of trunks, band- 
boxes aud carpet-bags; in the midst of them came a 
small, slender figure, enveloped iu a heavy travelling 
cloak, her arms laden with bags and bundles, Just 
as they entered the hall Di came sweeping down the 
stairs. 

Di did look beautifully dressed that night; the 
wiue-coloured silk had proved a complete success, she 
had a lovely white opera-cloak, and her bonuet was 
only a dainty little pouf of white lace, with a gaily 
plumaged bird perched upon it. And now, having 
such a queenly air, who could ever imagine that the 
dress had been through such vicissitudes—that the 
cloak was a relic of more prosperous days, aad had 


” 


| been turned, and made up more than once—or that 


the stylish little bonnet was of home manufacture, 
the result of Di’s and Tessa’s uuited efforts, aided by 
suggestions from us all? 

Mamma looked distressed, Di unconcerned, and the 
rest of us, I am sure, indifferent. 

I had time ‘or a glance at the young lady. She 


had a pretty figure, petite and graceful, now that the 
heavy cloak was removed, but a plain little face ; if 
her complexion had not been remarkably beautiful, 
she would have been absolutely homely, I thought, 
at first. She was perfectly self-possessed, and her 
manner was remarkably etraightfor ward and indepen- 
dent. I began to see why she found favour in Miss 
Follansbee’s ey es. 

We were all curious to know where she had found 
her, but it would not co to ask. If it were Miss Fol- 
lansbee’s pleasure to ‘ell she would do so iv her own 
good time. It was ber pleasure to do so that very 
night. The young iady had wandered off into the 
library with Grace and Harry—Harry was very frank 
aud social, and always made himself agreeable to 
strangers—when Miss Follansbee broke out, ab- 
ruptly: 

‘* Well, what do you think of her?” addressing her. 
self directly to mamma, 

“She is very pretty,” said mamma, in the meek, 
conciliatory toue she always used to Miss Foliansbee. 
‘*No, she’s not pretty!” returned Miss Foliansbee, 
sharply. “If she had been I should have left her 
alone. I never knew a pretty woman who wasn't 
foolish. * Pretty face, little wit,’ the proverb ought 
to be.” 

Mamma’s face flushed a little—dear, patient 
mamma, who had been a@ perfect beauty in her youth, 
and at forty-five was still so luveiy that almost 
every stranger turned in the street to look at her, 

“ At least, she has pretty manners,” she said. 

“Mercy, I hope not! ‘That would be worse than 
a pretty face. l’ve seen enough of what people call 
‘pretty manners’ in my day—simpering, giggling, 
and chattering. ‘Pretty manners!’ No, indeed, 
Faith is not one of that kind. She says what she 
thinks, so that people can understand her without 
any trouble, and keeps still when she has nothing to 
say. She is the only person I ever saw that I 
thought I could endure to have with me always, So, 
as she had no kith or kian—she had been brought up 
in some orphan asylum—I took her. I would not 
have had anybody who had relatives to meddle with 
her. 

The young lady was coming into the room at that 
moment, and heard the last sentence, and a swilt 
blush dyed her face. I was a little surprised, for L 
fancied her so thoroughly independent that she would 
not care how many people were told her history. 

Di’s lip curled and her eyes flashed when I told her 
the story that night, 

“The idea of bringing a girl like that to visit us,” 
she said, ‘‘ brought up iu an orphan asylum—pro- 
bably taken out of the streets in the first place. It 
is pusitively insulting.” 

**She seems very refined and lady-like, I veuture 
to say.” 

‘And of course we shall be obliged to pay her as 
much attention as if she were somebody, and Miss 
Follansbee will insist upon her goiug everywhere,” 
Di went on, in a vexed tone, 

* But she isu’t pretty at all, Di, She won’t stand 
in your way. And when you are Mrs, Burleigh you 
won't be obliged to have such people in your house,” 
I said. 

Di’s face brightened a little, 

“ His sister, Mrs. Archer, is coming here to visit 
the Waldrons to-morrow, to stay two or three weeks. 
She is a widow, and has been travelling abroad for 
her health, Mrs. Waldron became acquainted with 
her in Paris.” She is going to give a great party for 
her. But of course I shall have nothing respectable 
to wear.” 

And Di’s face was more clouded even than it had 
been at the thought of Miss Follansbee’s protégée. 

We received cards for Mrs. Waldron’s party the 
next morning, acd mamma began to look anxious 
and Di gloomy, and Grace and Tessa fell into an 
eager, whispered consultation as to whether their 
old white tarletans might be made to do service, 
provided that new silk overdresses could be obtained. 
Becky was not out yet, “thank fortune!” Di fer- 
veutly said; and I had a blue silk dress, a present 
from Harry, poor fellow! he was constantly buying 
presents for us with money that he needed himself. 
Di had two or three dresses I thought might do 
very well, but it was evident that she thought dif- 
ferently. 

“ Your lavender moiré will look beautiful with a 
white lace overdress, won't it, Di?” said Becky, who, 
pvor little soul! had a great iutervst in, and longing 
for, the pretty dresses and the gaieties that were 
deuied her. 

“Of course you are a great judge of evening 
dresses, but I wou’t trouble you for any advice,” 
answered Di, sharply. “I dida’t mean to be cross, 
child,” she said the next moment, seeing the tears 
spring into Becky’s eyes, “ but you know you don’t 
know anything about dress, and 1am so tormented 
with people being so ridiculous as to think I can wear 





that old moiré that I wore last winter.” 
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“J don’t know why you think that people think 
you can wear it when nobody has mentioned it,” said 
‘Lessa. 

: Just then Miss Follansbee’s voice broke in from the 
other end of the room. 

“ Yes, I want to go,” she said, in answer to 
mamma. “I don’t think much of parties myself, 
but Faith is too sensible a girl to be hurt by them, 
and she has never been outat all. But you needn’t 
tell anybody that she is an heiress, for I won’t have 
fortune-huuters dangling after her. Ah, if they 
could only get a peep at my will you woulda’t lack 
for admirers!” 

“Her will!” sighed poor mamma, when Miss Fol- 
lansbee and Faith had left the room. “It is settled, 
then ; there is not a spark of hope.” 

“But I must have a new dress, mamma,” said Di, 

And then followed an animated discussion of ways 
and means, which resulted in Di’s being convinced 
that it was utterly impossible for her to have it. So 
she was obliged to console herself, as well as she 
could, by the reflection that the lavender moiré was 
becoming, and she could have a new lace overdress. 

“ But it seems very hard that Faith—such a ridi- 
culous name—picked up in the streets, and with low 
tastes and ideas, of course—should have everything 
while Igo shabby,” said Di. “ But of course she'll 
overdress and look such a fright that we shall be 
ashamed of her.” 

But Di was mistaken, Faith chose, after admiring 
with childish naiveté and delight all the exquisite 
silks and satins that we saw in a whole forenoon’s 
shopping, @ plain white tulle to wear at Mrs. Wal- 
dron’s, 

“T wonder that she didn’t buy white muslin,” 
whispered Di to me, as the shopman out off the filmy 
white stuff. 

But when she came downstairson the night of the 
party I thought that nothing could have been pret- 
tier for her than the tulle, The skirt was looped 
with blue convolvulus, and she had clusters of the 
same flower on the corsage and inher hair. She 
didn’t wear a particle of jewellery. 

“Sheer affectation!” whispered Di to me. 

But her dress was very effective among the bril- 
liant toilets of Mrs. Waldron’s drawiug-rooms—such 
a refreshing contrast she was to the over-dressed and 
jewellery-loaded young ladies, If she had only had 
a “longer head’ I should have suspected her of de- 
liberately planning to create a sensation ; but she was 
so unused to society, and so simple and childlike, 
that I knew she had not thought her dress was sin- 
gular. She was as delighted as a child would have 
been with the gay scene, and her frankness and gaiety 

. were perfectly charming ; she had not a particle of 
self-consciousness, and so was entirely at her ease. 

Even Mr. Burleigh wavered a little from his alle- 
giance to Di in the first part of the evening, I fan- 
cied, but while I was resting after a dance in the 
shelter of some heavy window curtains I heard Di 
telling him Faith’s history, of her coming from an 
orphan asylum, 

* Aunt Follansbee took pity on her —shehas such 
a kind heart! and she will probably keep her until 
she marries, for she has not a penny in the world 
and nowhere to go,” said Di, coolly. 

I could hardly believe my own senses, To think 
that Di should stoop to such a thing as that! I would 
not have believed that any one with Morison blood 
in her veins could tell a falsehood! I had not got 
over the shock when we reached home, and Di and 
Tessa were talking in the drawing-room of the sen- 
sation Faith had made. She had gone upstairs. 

“It is a wreat pity that she is so plain,” Di said. 

“Plain! She plain!” cried Harry, with actually a 
flush on his handsome face. “She is ten thousand 
times pretticr than any woman that was there to- 
niglt!” 

“TI think she is rather attractive,” said Grace, 
while Di looked at him iu speechless contempt. “ But 
she certainly isn’t a bit pretty.” 

That was only the beginning of triumphs for Faith ; 
she was so original, so piquant, that nobody could 
help being charmed by her. Di’s revelation had not 
frightened Mr, Burleigh from her, People were be- 
ginning to number him among her admirers, yet he 
Was still attentive to Di, in his frank, careless way, 
that might mean something, or might not. But 
Mrs. Archer, his sister, seemed to take a violent fancy 
to Di, and when she left gave her a very urgent in- 
vitation to visit her at her home at Christmas, She 
was to have a large party shortly, and of course Di 
was determined to go, Mr. Burleigh was to be there, 
4nd I knew Di felt that to go was her only hope. If 
she could get‘him away from Faith who kuew what 
might happen ? 

_ Poor Di! I know that she suffered in those days 
in losing her solf-respect so utterly. And, after all, 
she hadu’t a particle of affection for Mr. Burleigh, I 
knew. It was only her ambition and her will—we 
are & wilful race—that made her determined to marry 





him. Mamma opposed her going, at first. She 
would have been gratified to have Mr. Burleigh for a 
son-in-law, but she did not like to have Di lower 
herself so. 

“It looks like putting yourself in his way,” she 
said; “and then Mrs. Archergis very wealthy and 
stylish, and we cannot possibly afford to get you a 
suitable outfit.” 

“T cannot help it,” said Di. “I amdetermined to 
go, if I go without a single new dress |” 

When Di said she was determined we all knew 
that it was of no use to say anything more. And so 
she went ; not quite without a new dress indeed, but 
with very few additions to her wardrobe. Harry 
had set his face against her going from the first, to 
my surprise, for he never interfered at all with our 
plans, and did not make her any present, as I knew 
she expected he would do. But she went away in 
singularly good spirits, in spite of everything. And 
after she had gone we had so much to think of at 
home that we almost forgot to worry about her. 

Faith was not only the belle at all the parties we 
went to, but it began to be evident that Harry was 
exceedingly interested in her—Harry, who was never 
before known to show more attention to any lady 
than ordinary politeness required. I noticed it, but 
did not speak of it until Grace came, with a troubled 
face, to confide her suspicions to me. 

“And worst of all,’”’ she said, “I think mamma 
knows it, and is pleased with it! And Miss Fol- 
lansbee always liked Harry better than any of us. 
I don’t think she would object to it. But it seems 
strange that mamma should be willing to have 
Harry lower himself like that for the sake of 
money.” 

I could not feel willing, if mamma did. To be 
sure, I liked Faith, and it was quite desirable for 
Harry to have a rich wife; but a girl “ out of the 
street!” as Di said. What would Disay when she 
knew? But, after all, it was only conjecture; there 
might never be anything for her to know. 

Mr. Burleigh stayed at Mrs. Archer’s only a week, 
though Di was to stay three. Ob, what a bitter pang 
I felt when I saw him coming towards the house. 
He asked for Faith, and when I saw his eyes rest 
on her face I knew beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that they were lover’s eyes. 

The ties of blood are strong, you know, and my 
heart was with Di, though my reason and conscience 
disapproved of her plotting; and if I had had the 
power! think I should at that moment have transported 
Miss Faith Guernsey back to her obscurity, and Miss 
Follansbee, her discoverer, to the bottom of the Red 
Sea. There was one grain of comfort, however—if 
she married Mr. Burleigh she couldn’t marry Harry., 

After he had gone Faith came up to her room, which 
Ishared with her now that Di was away, with blushes 
on her cheeks and tears ia her eyes. 

“Mr. Burleigh knows how to ‘woo wisely and 
well,’ Iam sure. May I congratulate you?” 

“ Yes, indeed! upon being healthy, wealthy—com- 
paratively—and I wish I could say ‘ wise,’”’ she an- 
swered, lightly. 0 

** Will you tell me seriously whether you are en- 
gaged to Mr. Burleigh or not? Ihave a particular 
reason for asking,” I said. 

“ T am not engaged to Mr. Burleigh.” 

** You don’t mean that you have refused Mr. Bur- 
leigh ?” cried Grace, who had come in just in time to 
hear the last sentence, full of curiosity, for I had told 
her my suspicions. “ What a strange irl you are! 
There’s hardly a girl who would not be glad to marry 
him, Don’t youlike him? Do you know anything 
against him?” 

Faith laughed. 

“J don’t know what reason you have for think- 
ing Mr. Burleigh ever asked me to marry him,” she 
said, “ I certainly don’t know anything against him. 
I know him to be as good and honourable a gentle- 
man as ever lived, perhaps better than you do, be- 
cause I knew him long ago. I did not think he would 
remember me when | met him here, for it was three 
years ago, and it was in such a very differeut place 
that hesaw me, But your sister Di told him ; perhaps 
that was why he recognized me.” 

I grew scarlet with shame, for, of course, she must 
know Di’s motive in telling him that, I thought. But 
she said it with perfect coolness, as if it was nothing 
in the world to be ashamed of, and perfectly natural 
and proper to tell of. She was too high-minded, too 
true-hearted, even, to understand our small mean- 
ness, I began to see. 

But she had refused Mr. Burleigh—of that I was 
sure; for that very day he left town again, I hoped. 
I said nothing more about him to Faith, because | 
knew it woul: be useless, for I had found out that, 
frank as she usually was, she could be when she 
chose the most close-mouthed little body in the 
world, aud 1 knew she didn’t think it honourable to 
tell of a rejected offer of marriage. But she was si- 
lent all the afternoon, though we sat together in our 





own room, working upon some little nick-nack fora 
faney fair. 

We went downstairs at twilight. The parlour was 
deserted, but thn ugh the open door we heard voices 
in earnest conversation in the library—Miss Foilaus- 
bee’s and Harry’s. They were getting to be very 
good friends lately, and I should not have noticed 
anything strange if Miss Follansbee’s voice had not 
been go loud and excited. 

“T can tell you, young man, that there is not an- 
other man in the world that I should make that pro- 
posal to, and it is not by any means that I think you 
are good enough for her that Ido so to you! ‘I'liere 
never was and never will be a man who is. Bu: I 
would rather she would marry you than anybody 
else. I think you will treat her well, and I’ve no 
objection to you having some benefit from my money ; 
not because you’re your father’s suu—but because IL 
like you.” 

And Miss Follansbee actually heaved a sigh! Was 
it over memories of her vanished youth ? 

“ We ought to go; we must’nt stay!” whispered 
Faith, drawing me softly towards the door. 

But I stood my ground firmly. 

“ Miss Follansbee is always declaring she never 
says anything that any one may not hear! If 
their conversation is private let them shut the door. 
I intend to stay. You may go if youchoose,” I said. 

“ Oh, why will she—how can she say such thiugs ?” 
she whispered, with a distressed face, 

She had turned towards the door, but she stopped, 
stood still, and, I am obliged to chronicle one 
weakness in my heroine, she did stay to hear Harry’s 
auswer, 

There was a long silence before it came; then it 
was like Harry, straightforward, almost blunt : 

‘You do me the very greatest honour possible, but 
I assure you that I never had any inteutiou of ‘ court- 
ing ’ Miss Faith.” 

Faith shrank back towards the door, trembling 
visibly, and her face had grown white, 

“Ob, money is of no object to you, of course ?” 
sneered Miss Follausbee, angrily. 

“It is not my object to gain money in such a way,” 
answered Harry. 

“Oh! I understand. You ought to figure in a 
play—the romantic young man who does not love 
the heiress, and scorns to marry her for the sake of 
base lucre!” 

“ Miss Follansbee, this conversation is exceedingly 
painful to me,” said poor Harry, “and I should be 
glad to bring it to an end. I have no objection to 
telling you the truth. I do love her better thao my 
life, but while she is so rich and I so poor I will uever 
ask her to marry me!” 

Such a light as flashed into Faith’s eyes. She 
flew past me into the library, and slipped both her 
uands into Harry’s. 

“Then she will ask you!” she said. 

“ Goodness gracivus!” exclaimed Grace, emerging 
from the shadow of a window-curtain just beliud 
me. “She actually proposed to him.” 

I heard Miss Follansbee coming—who would have 
believed her capable of tact or good-nature enough 
to leave the lovers to themselves ?—and I made my 
escape upstairs, followed closely by Grace. 

“ You ought not to have listened, Grace,” I said, 
in grave, elder-sisterly reproof. 

“ But I was sitting there half asleep over a book 
when they began to talk, and I did not notice that 
it was anything of any consequence until it began to 
grow so interesting that I forgot to go. How came 
you to listen?” 

It is of no consequence what I said. Grace did 
not hear it; her miad was full of the event that had 
transpired. 

“ Who would have thought she would do such a 
thing as that? But I suppose, being brought up so, 
she doesn’t know any better. Of course Harry 
would have to marry her if she were a blackamoor! 
No gentleman could refuse a lady,” she said. 

Tessa and Becky were soon assembled in Grace’s 
room, and the wonderful story related. 

“Oh!” cried Becky, with dilated eyes, “ you really 
saw it? I would give anything in the world to see 
a real love-scene! ButI don’t think it was proper, 
at all. Inever read anything like it. I thiuk the 
geutleman should always go down on his knees,” 

“ For a lady to propose to a gentleman is certainly 
the most indelicate, unladylike thing I ever heard 
of!” said Grace, with an experienced air. 

Such a happy pair of lovers as they were! No- 
body could have the heart to oppose them, I thought. 
But Grace wrote an account of the whole affair to 
Di, and such an angry letter as she got in return, 
blaming us all for not preventing Harry from lower- 
ing himself sb. I was quite sure, from the tone of 
it, that Mr. Burleigh had not gone buek, and that Di 
knew or suspected what his errand had been. She 
was coming home ina few days; she hai already 
stayed two weeks longer than she intended, 
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“T am afraid she has looked positively shabby,” 
raid mamma; “she had not dresses enough to last 
so long.” 

But when Di came, and her tranks were opened, 
we were all relieved from all fear of her having 
looked shabby. she had four or five elegant new 
dresses, a quantity of beautiful laces, and two or three 
se's of expensive jewellery. . 

“Di, where did you get them ?” I exclaimed, when 
she displayed them. 

“ Where do you think?” she returned, coolly. 

“ Surely, Di, you wouldn’t have aceepted such pre- 
sents from Mrs. Archer?” I cried, 

‘T should like to know why not, when she has 
mints of money that she doesn’t know what to do 
with? It wouldn’t have been polite to refuse. 
Besides, what was I to‘do withont’a decent thing to 
wear?” returne| Di, rather erossty, But her cheeks 
were glowing crimson, so I was sure she did feela 
little shame at what she had done. 

She had not come home in‘good spirits. She had 
seen nothing of Mr. Burleigh, and it was evident that 
she knew as well as we the object of his visit. To 
Faith she showed a haughtiness almost amoanting 
to contempt, and she mourned continually over the 
disgrace Harry's marriage would be to.us all, She 
wus wise enough to see that it would be of no uss to 
remonstrate with Harry himself, but she looked upon 
Faith as the cause of her failure to secure Mr. Bur- 
leigh, and disliked her accordingly; se the thought 
of having her for a sister-in-law was almost unen- 
durable. 

I wondered Miss Follansbee insisted that Harry 
and Faith should Le marriedin the spriug. She was 
tn old woman, and there was no knowing how soon 
she might die, she said, and'she did not want to leave 
Faith without a protector. Nobody made any open 
objection; even Di agreed that if it must be it might 
as well be soon as late, and mamma had always been 
pleased with the match, 

“It is amazing that she should have so little 
pride,” Gracesaid, ‘ But then she hagsseen so-much 
of poverty that sheis glad to think that Harry, at 
least, will be relieved from it, I suppose.” 

And so“ the course of true love ” seemed to“run 
smooth,” and Faith wasas gay asa bird, until all 
at once there came a chavge. I had been out 
shopping one afternoon, and, having some trouble in 
nixtching a piece of silk for Miss Follansbee, was 
detained until nearly dark. 

The shops and streets were already lighted, and 
when within a few yards of our own door I saw 
Faith hurrying along in front of me, I walked hastily 
to overtake her, but just before I reached her a man, 
stepping out, went up to her and laid his hand on 
her shoulder. She recoiled, with a little ory of 
fright, but the next moment she seenied to recog- 
nize him, though with a sort of surprise and bewilder- 
ment, 

He was flashily though shabbily dressed, and looked 
coarse and dissipated; but Faith stood there talking 
earnestly with him, and she laid her hand on his arm 
as if in entreaty. 

I stepped into a doorway and waited until he had 
left her, then I walked home behind her, not letting 
her see me. When I opened the door she stood in 
the hall, waiting, I know, to regain her composure, 
for her face was very pale, and her eyes looked wild 
and frightened, 

I kept my own counsel, but from that night she lost 
her gaiety entirely, and grew pale and anxious-look- 
ing. Miss Follansbee insisted that it was the effent 
of late hours, prohibited parties entirely, and sent 
Faith to bed every night at nine o'clock, But that 
did not bring back her bloom, and she went about 
her wedding preparations in a spiritless way, ae if 
she had no pleasure or interest in anything. 

But very soon Di's engagement drove everything 
out of my mind, and I ceased to notice Faith. It was 
a Mr. Dinsmore, a young merchant whom Di had met, 
who seemed likely to be her “fate.” Ie was not 
particularly rich, nor particularly handsome, nor par- 
ticularly brilliant. Not anything in particular, not 
at all the sortof person she should think Di would at 
all fancy, Grace said, rather discontentedly. 

But we were all rather pleased than otherwise, for 
there were plenty of people to make ill-natured re- 
marks about Di’s “pursuit” of Mr. Burleigh, and 
everybody notieed her strangely altered looks. 

About this time Mr. Burleigh came back. We did 
not know he bad come until Diand I met him, ono 
day, in the street. He cameup and shook hands 
with us, at once, in his cordial way, quite unembar- 
rasse and glad to see us, 

I was a little fearful for Di, for an instant, the 
meeting was so sudden and unexpected; but it wasa 
groundless fear, as | might ‘tiave known ; her greet- 
ing was perfeetly serene and easy, as if he were an 
ordinary acquaintance in whom she had no especial 
iuterest. He was just going into a jeweller’s shop to 





buy a birthday present for his little miece, Mrs. Ar- 


cher’s danghter, and he begged us to go with and } 
help him select it, he knew so little about such things. 
As we went into the shop I noticed a ledy at the 
farther end, talking with Mr. Farnham, the proprie- 
tor. 

A few words of their conversation reached my 


ears, 

“ And I may buy them back again at any price ?” 
the lady said. 

“ Certainly ; I will engage to keep them for six 
months,”’ he answered, 

And then she turned away. Her face was closely 
veiled, but her figure and gait were unmistakeable— 
it was Faith. 

I uttered an exclamation in the thoughtlessness of 
surprise, and, secing that the meeting was uuavoid- 
able, she stopped and lifted her veil. 

She was flushed and trembling, and Mr. Burleigh 
looked half bewildered, half delighted, evidently at- 
tributing her discomposure to thesurprise.of meeting 
him ; .Di was scornful at what she thought was cun- 
ning and coquetry. But 1 told Di what I had -over- 
heard as'soon as we wers alone that night. Herface 
lighted up with a delighted, triumphant expression 
that surprised me. 

“She has sold some of her jewellery, I suppose,” 
she said, “ But I don’t see why she should ; Miss 
Follausbee gives her so. much mouey,” she added, ia 
a puzzled way. 

And then | told her of the man I had seen talking 
with Faith, and that that was the begiouing of her 
strange lose of spirits. 

‘it wasone of her old friends~a: lover, or hus 
band. maybe,” said Di. 

“Oh, Di, you ought not to say such things,” I 
cried, shocked at this: great leap beyond my worst 
suspicions, “ You know she can’t be: so wicked as 
that.. She seems trueand good beyond anybady I 
ever knew.” 

“ Youare all so easily deceived,” said Di, scorn- 
fully. “I distrusted her from the first. Harry shall 
never marry her.” 

But we agreed to say nothing of what we knew, 
for as yet it could. do no good. All’that. I. had seen 
and heard might be explained naturally, and we 
should cover ourselves:with shame. And by-and+by 
Di, absorbed in the preparations for her weddirg, 
seemed to forget Faith. Her wedding was to taxe 
place a month before Harry's, Miss Follansbee had 
suggested that it would be a good idea to have them 
both at the same time, but Di scornfully refused to 
accede to that arrangement. 

Besides, Mr. Diaswore was going abroad in March, 
and wished to take her with him, while: Faith and 
Harry were not to: be married until April. 

To our great surprise, Miss Follansbee: announced 
her intention, of giving Di her wouderful diamonds 
as & wedding present, taking pains to: state, however, 
that it.-was for her name and not for any affdction 
that she bore her. 

One eveuing, when we had three. or four callers, 
Mr, Dinsmore among them, tlie coaversation turned 
upon precious stones, and Miss Follansbee boasted of 
the beauty and ‘purity of her diamonds, at last go- 
ing upstairs herself to getthem to show.to Mr. Dius- 
more, who professed to be something of a@ connois- 
seur. 

‘The set consisted of a brooch, necklace and brace- 
lets, and the diamonds were all of unusual size, Miss 
Follansbee: opened the case with an expression of 
pride and triumph, and displayed. them reposing'on 
their beds of white satin, grown yellow with age. 
Dverybody uttered exclamations of admiration, even 
Mr. Dinsmore, who was disposed to be oritieal, until 
he came, in his examination, to the brooch. That 
he held up to the light: with a puzzled expression. 

“My dear madam,” he exciaimed, at’ last, * you 
have been. grossly deceived; this is @ very skilful imi- 
tation, but it is nothiug but paste. I should: think by 
the appearance of the setting that the real stones 
had been removed and these substituted recently.” 

Involuntarity [ looked at Faith, a swift saspicion 
striking me. She was as white as snow, and she put 
her hand suddenly up to her head as if in pain, 

“It is impossible!” cried Miss Follausbee, “ No 
one had access to them, except-——” 

And then she too looked at Faith. With a little 
moan of pain Faith shipped dewn on the floor sense- 
less. 

Di’s face wore a look of positive agony as she bent 
over her, but I had scarcely room for a.thrill of pity 
in my contempt and indignation, To think that she 
should have so imposed upon us all! that we should 
have thought her so good and ‘true, while she was in 
reality so base! for, knowing all thas I did, I could 
have no doubt of her guilt. And yet, looking in her 
face, it was very hard to believe it. 

Before she revived our callers very considerately 
took their departure, each one, of sourse, to relate 
and aolarge upon the marvellous occurrence to all his 
friends. 


, escape 
| thiak of anything else, though now and then Faith’s 





When Faith eame to herself she begged to be left 
alone, refusing to. answer any questions. I had never 
seen Miss Follansbee so moved. She utterly refused 
to. believe: Faith had been the guilty one, yet she 
could not but acknowledge that her strange manner 
was a powerful witness against her. Harry was almost 
beside himself with indignation that anybody saould 
imagine such's thing for a moment. 

Alsogether we were a painfully excited and dis- 
tressed household that night. Still more so im the 
morning, when it was found thet Faith had gone— 
stolen away likes veritable thief —before we wereany 
of us stirring. She left a note on her dressing-table in 
which she said simply she was. entirely innocent of 
the crime of which we all, evidently, thought ler 
guilty, but that it wasimpossible for her ever ta prove 
her innocence, and so she had thonght it best:for all 
thatvshe should go. It was a pathetic-looking little 
note, crumpled and.stained with tears, and tears 
actually fell upon it from Miss Follansbee's eye, 

“ Itis:a rather. improbable story that. she is. iuno- 
eent ‘but cannot prove it,” Grace said, scornfally. 

To my surprise Di-said not a word, 

There was no clue by which to trace Faith, but 
poor Harry, almost frantic, started in pursuit which 
proved fruitless. 

Miss Follausbee persistently refused. to believe in 
her guilt, even when I told-her of what:I had heard 
in the jewellec’s shop, and of the man I had seen her 
talking with in the street, and her strange agitation. 
That would .all be explained and Faith proved inno- 
eent, some day, she declared, and, strangely enough, 
a part of it was explained that very day, 

A woman, poorly dressed, and ill and miserable 
locking, came to the door and asked to see Faith. 
Hearing her questioning Jane, | ran down, and in- 
sisted on her coming in; it seemed to me so. strange. 
With much coaxing Miss Follansbee aud mamma in- 
duced the woman to tell what: she wanted to see Faith 
for. 

She was her brother's wife, she said; they were 
very poor, and Faith had been very kind to them, 
He had ‘ got into trouble” now, and been arrested, 
and she had come to Faith te see if shw could help 
oer out of her trouble. 

Miss Follansbee stood perfectly aghast. Faith had 
no brother she told the woman, with severe dignity. 
» “She had never seen him since she was a child, 
ma’am, until she.came here, and she thought he was 
dead,” the woman replied; “ but he had kept watch 
on her, thinking she would help him. And she did 
give usagreat deal. If it hadn't been for her I 
don’t know how we should have lived for the last 
three months, Jim + made her promise not to tell 
anybody where he was, for he expected the police 
after him all the time, You see he-is wild and reck- 
less.”’ 

And she put her apron to her eyes. 

“ And that is the family Harry would have married 
into!” Grace whispered to me, with a shudder. 

Di said nothing, but it. seemed to me that she 
had grown to look ten years older ia the last two days. 

Miss FPollansbee was nut by any means: turned 
against Faith by this new accusation, though Grace 
declared that it showed a motive for taking the dia- 
mounds, aud made her guilt more plain. And I was 
beginniug to be too: thankful for Harry’s to 


face, with its clear, trathful eyes, would rise before 
me and meke me waver for a moment. 

Mamma suggested to Miss Foliansbee to send for 
Mr. Farnham, the jeweller, and ask him what his 
dealings with Faith had been, but this she decidedly 
refused ‘to de. It looked as if we suspected Faith, 
and, besides, would make the matter public at once. 
As it was we were doing our best to keep it secret. 

But when a fortnight had passed, and we found 
no traces of Faith, she changed her mind suddenly 
and sent for Mr. Farnham. 

Di had been ont, and came back just as he reached 
the house. Her face grew white when she saw him 
—Di had grown so strangely nervous of late—but she 
sat down quietly, to hear what he had to say, 

He had bought a-pearl necklace of Miss Guernsey. 
hesaid, in answer to Mise Follansbee’g inquiry whether 
he had ever had any private dealings with her, on con- 
dition that she should redeem it within six months, 
if she chose. That wasall. It was impossible for 
Miss Follansbee not to come direetly toth + point. 

She opened her jewel-case and heid the paste 
brooch up before him. 

“ Did you make that?” she demanded. 

“T cannot deny that I did, madam,” he answered. 

“For whom?” demanded Miss Follansbee, her 
voice shaking. 

‘*[—I don’t know whether I have a right to tell,” 
faltered the jeweller, ‘though I did not suppose it 
was any secret in the family, until I accidentally men- 
tioned it to Miss Guerusey, when she brought me her 
necklace, and she seemed very much surprised, aud 
told me | had better act mention it,” 
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“Then you did not make it for her?” cried Miss 
Follansbee, 

“No, it was for——” 

“You need not hesitate, Mr. Farnham ”—it was 
Di’s voice that broke in, but so hollow and hard that 
I should scarcely have known it—“ it wasfor me! I 
raised money on Miss Follansbee’s diamond 
brooch.” 

‘“ And she knew it, and she bore the shame herself 
to save you!” cried Miss. Follansbee. 

I never knew, how the scene ended, only that Tessa 
had presence of miad enough to show Mr. Farnham | 
to the door. 

Poor mamma fainted entirely away, and Grace 
cried out: 

“Oh, Di, how could you? To think yon, who 
were always. so proud, should bring us-all to such 
shame !” 

Aud Di said not a word, only waved her hand 
imploringly towards us, with a, face as, white as 
death, 

Truly our pride was laid in ashes, and the girl we 
had so flouted had proved herself as high above us 
as the heavens are above the earth. 

Di was very ill with brain fever for weeks. after- 
wards, and her delirious ravings showed how terribly 
the secret she had borue so long had weighed upon 
her. It was then that we all discovered there was 
“more of” Mr. Dinsmore than we had thought. I 
bad no doubt ti.at the first sound of disgrace would 
drive him away from Di, and, indeed, no one could 
have blamed him if he had asked for a release from 
his engagement. Instead, he persistently refused 
the release which Di offered him as. soon as she re- 
covered. But Di had enough of her pride left to re- 
fuse to marry him; she would not bring disgrace 
upon him, she said, But it was very easy to see 
that, in the midst of her sin and suffering, a new ex- 
perience had come to her—her heart was given to 
him as it never had been to Mr, Burleigh, 

And all this time Harry was searching constantly 
for Faith. But it was not until the summer. that he 
found her. Ste had obtained a situation as com- 
panion to an invalid lady, and living so secluded a 
life that it had been very bard for Harxy to find 
her. 

He brought her home one bright day in June, and 
if Harry's bride had been a princess we should not 
have welcomed her more proudly. 

Mr. Dinsmore is patient aud persistent, and there 
is no doubt how it willend. Andif I were to wait 
awhile | might end my story with still another wed- 
ding, for Mr. Burleigh is likely to cousole himself 
with Tessa. OC. EB. By 








FACETI &. 


JUDGED AT SIGHT. 

Mr. Cadby (to youthful Heir of the House): “Just 
take and ring that bell for me, Jad,” 

Reginald Guy Plantagenet (quietly): “I wasgoing 
to ring. I live here, But if you've come for the 
footinun’s place, we were suited yesterday.””—Punch, 

OFFICERS’ GRIEVANCES, - 

Lieutenant De Boyeyns (of the Eleventy Half- 
Dozeuth N.B. Bouncibles, ordered to the Gold Coast): 
“ Plaguy nuisance, you know, major! "l'isn’t the 
scwimmage one minds—enjoy that—it’s the beastly 
climate, And what | do complain of. is, that. a wich 
countwy like ours can’t ship this black fellow— 
what’s ’s name, Chickowy—and all hia niggers over 
here in the eutnmu, and let us polish ’em off quietly 
on Salisbury Plain in the Mancauvres! !”—Puach. 

OFFICIAL. 

Coming events cast their shadows before—so. we 
are told—therefore, as with trembling hauds we clip 
this from the coluimus of a weekly paper, we see in it 
an intimation that a general election will one day or 
other take place: 

Wouted, a good Cook for the Country.-—-Apply to——, 

ervKs. 

It has been revealed to us that, given an opportunity, 
we could cook our country very fairly and decently, 
and undeterred by even its preseut state of broil and 
hot water, or the readiness of Disraeli and Co. to try 
their hands at some more “ dishing,” we are open to 
offers. Our ambition is to obtain the forthcoming 
new appointment of Minister of the Interior of the 
Police, which is bound to be comfortable and irre- 
sponsible, while the cold victuals will do excellently 
for the numerous and somewhat hearty staff at pre- 
seut employed on this paper. Fun. 
CHRISTMAS. 
Christmas is growing old, 
His eye is pale aud dim, 
His voice 18 weak, his hand is cold, 
He wastes in every limb; 
Yet fill the cup 
A bumper up, 
And we will drink to him 





He brings us greybeards sorrows— 
Let Youth his coming praise, 
Whose life is all to-morrows, 
As ours is yesterdays: 
Let Youth endow 
His. frosty pow 
With rosemary and bays! 
“Was hael! was haek!” prolong, 
Till rings each roof and rafter 
And chaunt the cheery song, 
Till echo babbles after : 
Whose sound appears 
To. Age like tears, 
And not at all like laughter. 
Still! fill the goblet high, 
Our sorrows let ug bary! 
There's time enough to sigh 
On reaching, Death’s dim ferry 
May every friend 
A Christmas spend 
Warm, careless, glad, and merry! 
—Fun. 








THE DIFFERENCE. 


Two children are watching for winter, 
The ove with a shivering dread, 

And a puzzled thought in her little heart 
Of why, if the sparrows are fed " 

By a Father-land, she must always beg 
In the cold for her daily bread? 


And why she might never nestle 
By the fire in the glowing gates, 
That she sees through the cheerful winJow- 
panes 
As slie passes the closed grates, 
But must live in a cellar cold and damp, 
And eat of the food she hates? 


The other a rich man’s darling, 
With a bright and pleasant eye, 

Well clad in her fur-hined cloak and hood, 
And watching the murky sky, 

Waiting to see the snow-flakes whirl 
In their merry dance on high. 


She loves the beautiful winter, 
The frozen lake and stream, 

Where glidiug over the surface bright 
Her polished skates will gleam, 

And ber thought, when even at work or play, 
Is how short the winters seem! 


Two little ones far asunder 
As. the east is from the west, 
Yet the children of one great Father— 
A mystery at the best ; 
For we only see the beginning, 
While He knoweth allthe rest! M. A. K. 


———EEEeEee 


GEMS. 


We gain nothing by falsehood but the disadvan- 
tage of not being believed when we speak the truth. 

Most of the suadows tat cross our path through 
life are caused by our standing in our own light. 

THE rose on the cheek and the canker at the heart 
do not flourish at the same time; and he who has 
much to think of must take many things to heart. 

Picut hard against a lasty temper. Anger will 
come, but resist.it stoutly, A spark, may set a howe 
on fire. A fit of passion may give you cauge. to 
mourn all the days of your life. 

Bap men are never completely happy, although 
possessed of everythiug that this world can bestow; 
and good men are never completely miserable, al- 
though deprived of everything that the world can 
take away. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Poisonous PLANTS AND INsEecTs.—Many per- 
sons. are very susceptible to the poisonous influences 
of vegetable substances ; and poison ivy and poison 
oak are highly injurious to the skin, and produce 
excessively paiuful sores. Wher the burning and 
itching first commence, if the skin be painted with 
a thick whitewash, made out of a handful of un- 
slacked lime dissolved in just enough water to form 
a substance that will cling to the flesh, these sores 
will subside very quickly. Often one application is 
sufficient, but, if not, put it on two, three, or more 
times, until the lime kills the poison entirely. If the 
skin has become broken, however, this remedy, may 
be too severe; but a salve, made by pouring liquid 
ammonia into sweet oil, stirring it rapidly until it 
forme a thick paste, and then applying it on a cloth 
to the surface, will extract the poison, For curing 
the stings of bees, hornets, and spiders, common fine 
galt and bicarbonate of soda, in equal varts, is the 


best remedy. Rub the powder well into the bite, 
and repeat the application if the pain do not cease, 
If the soda is not at hand, soft soap, made of wood 
ashes, will ofien cure the pain. Saleratus, moistened 
to a paste and rubbed into the sting, is also a good 
remedy. The poison of these insects is of an acid 
nature, and an alkali applied directly to it, before 
the blood has absirbed much of it, is very eflica- 
cious, 





STATISTICS. 


Tue Unirep Srarsgs’ Mint.—The Director of 
the United States’ Mint, in his first annual report, 
estimates the amount of gold coin in the United 
States at 135,000,000 dollars, and that of the silver 
coin at 5,000,000 dollars. The silver cireulates 
principally in Oalifornia, Oregon, Nevada, Idaho, 
Arizona, and Texas. The increase of coin has been 
proceeding ata very fair rate since April 1, and it 
is anticipated that it will gradually go on until an 
amount is secured sufficient to enable the country 
to resume spesie payments. 

AUSTRALIAN GOLD.—The value of the gold‘im- 
ported into the United Kingdom in October from the 
Australian Colonies was 566,6001., against 514,631 1, 
in October, 1872, and 747,781/. in October, 1871. The 
aggregate valne of the exports was 7.570,081/., 
against 5,034,2811. in the corresponding ten months 
in 1872; and 5,801,458/. in same period of 1871. The 
quantity of gold received by escort at Sydney from 
the New South Wales fields amounted in August to 
24,698 ounces. The total yield of gold in Victoria, 
in the quarter ending 30th, June, 1873, was 283,243 
ounces, of which 159,605 ounces. were from quarts 
of the balance from alluvial mining. 








MISCELLANBOUS. 

A.Cow race was one of the attractions at a recent 
New York Agricultural Fair. 

OnteF Justicgs CoLeRwGr’s title, on his elevation 
to the peerage, will be Baron Coleridge of Ottery 
St. Mary. 

By a Russian Imperial Ukase the draft of men for 
the army next year will be six men from every 1,000 
inhabitants, 

Tue “‘Léméraire” is to be finished with all speed. 
She is.too big for most yatch clubs, her steam power 
being 7,000 horse aud her tonnage about 8,500, 

DEATH OF THE PRINCE OF Watis’s HARPIsi.— 
,The post of harpist to the Prince of Wales has be- 
come vacant by the death of Mr, Ellis.Roverts, who 
was well known in every part of the principality. 

A MARBLE bust of her Serene Highness the Prio- 
cess. of Hohenlohe, executed by Mr. Therd, has been 
placed im a niche below the mausoleum of her Royal 
ighness the. Duchess of Keat at Frogmore. 

Ir is stated that Landseer’s unexhibited paintings 
aud sketches. wild shortly :be, offered for gule. Some 
idea of their number and importance may be gathered 
from the fact that the framing will cost about 1,0 /J/. 

WE regret to announce the death of Sir Geo.xe 
Rose, F.R.S., which took place at Brighton «no ‘he 
8rd ult., in the 92nd year of hisage. Sir George was 
called to the bar in 1809, was a judge of the Court of 
Review, and a Master in Chancery in 1840; he was 
also a Bencher of the Inner ‘emple. 

Tue Liverpool Art Gallery is to be called “The 
Walker Art Gallery,” in honour of the donor, the 
present mayor. Lieutenant Colouel Steble has vifered 
1,000/. towards furvishing the gallery, and several 
subscriptions of a like amount have been promised 
for the purchase of pictures. 

THE Caleutta correspondent of a contemporary, 
referr.ng to the. threatened famine in Bengal, states 
that the prices in the interior are higher thau in 
18€5, aud that in Caleuttathey are equal to the rates 
of 1865. The prevailing gloom will no doubt be 
intensified by the announcement that insects are at- 
tacking the spring crops, 

Tuk Caledonian Railway Company have resolved 
to discourage accidents on the line by putting & 
handsome premium on discriminating carefuluess and 
zeal in theirservants in future, Every engine driver 
iu their employment who can show a bill of tweive 
months’ runuing without preventible casualty is to 
receive a reward of 5/., and iu the same way every 
guardsman and breaksman siuilarly circumstanc d 
will get. 3d, 

Mr. B. T. Parrts, the veteran artist, died at his 
residence iu Percy Street, Loudon, on the 27th No- 
vember, at the age of eighty-two years: Mr, Parris 
was an artist of considerable rexown some forty 
years since, and amonget his numerous works may 
be mentionéd a painting representing the Coronation 
of Her Majesty, which was purchased and engraved 
by the late Sir Francis Grabam Moon, Bart. Mr. 
Parris was selected to restore the frescoes by Sir 





Joshua Reynolds, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Constant Rgaper.—Address to the office in Fleet 
Street. 


P.—By the assiduous use of aromatic vinegar, An or- 
dinary herb is also used for the same purpose, 

C. R. R.—1, The engaged ring which is given to the 
fiancee. 2. The wedding-ring given on the occasion of that 
interesting ceremony. 

S. W.—How to answer the correspondents? This is 
certainly a singular question. Answer according to the 
unvarying form of announcement. 

V. A. V.—1. The habit of smoking is always injurious. 
It has different effects on different constitutions, but it is 
bad forall. Try to avoid that questionable habit. 2. 
little beer strictly in moderation does no harm, but 
spirits of all kinds are exceedingly pernicious. 3. By no 
means drink coffee if you are under training. Take cocoa 
by preference—a most wholesome everage ; and keep the 
mind as easy as possible—** Compone mentem,” as Horace 
wisely counsels, 

ARIsTzuS.—According to the old legend the bones of 
8t. Swithin, working wonderful miracles, the monks of 
Winchester proposed to remove them from the church- 
yard to the chancel of the cathedral. On the day ap- 
pointed violent rains came on, and prevented the re- 
moval. The rain tasted forty days and was supposed to 
indicate that the saivt oi jected to the change. It was 
supposed that if it rained on St. Swithin’s Day there 
would be a continuation of the wet weather. The real 
fact seems to be that this season of the year is usually 
rainy. 

Loviz.—To scour feathers, cut up into small pieces 
four ounces of white soap, and dissolve them in four 
pounds of moderately hot water in a large basin. Beat 
this into a lather with rods. Two bunches of the 
feathers tied with pack-thread are then introduced, and 
rubbed well with the hands for tive or six minutes; then 
wash them well in water as hot as the hand can bear. Tuo 
bleach them they are immersed iu hot water mixed with 
Spauish white, after which they are washed successively 
in three waters. To render the ribs pliant scrape them 
with the edge of a piece of gluss, ‘To make the filaments 
curl pass them in the required direction over the edge 
of a blunt knife. The feathers of the eider duck are ex- 
cellent for making soft, light, warm coverings for beds 
during the winter. 


Q.—The popular use of the word “ nice” is allowable, 
if it be allowable, only by virtue of custom, and then only 
as u questionable colloquialisin. As oue of our greatest 
prose writers remarks, “Among the most shocking of 
the barbarisms now prevalent | must notice the use of 
the word‘ nice’ in an objective instead of a subjective 
sense ; ‘nice’ does not and cannot express a quality of 
the object, but merely a quality of the subject; yet we 
Gaily hear of ‘a very nice letter ’—‘a nice young lady,’ 
etc., meaning a letter or a young lady that it is pleasant 
to contemplate ; but a nice young lady means a fastidious 
young lady, and a nice letter ought to mean a letter that 
is very delicate in its rating and in the choice of its com- 
pany. The word ‘punctual,’ again, is now confined to 
the meagre denoting of accuracy in respect to time, fide- 
lity to the precise moment of an appointment. But 
originally it was just as often applied to space as to time, 
and that with equal reason. rt cannot punctually de- 
termine the origin of the Danube,’ ete. To ‘make a 
punctual relation of the whole matter ;’ i.e., a relation 
which was peifectly circumstantial and true to the mi- 
nutest features of the case.” 

Sypney.—Explain what you mean by the word Rhe- 
toric and then we can probably direct you to some pur- 
pose. Rhetoric has two distinct significations, the one 
original and exact, the other lvose and an accommoda- 
tion. 1, Rhetoric is a Theory of Wording, and, in short, 
a treatise on Rhetoric is a treatise on 9 ee Compo- 
sition in its widest possible sense. Aristotle's Rhetoric 
exhausts the subject and is good foralltime. There isa 
most useful trinslation of it in Bohn’s Series, accom- 
panied by excellent notes and illustrations, which would 
fully suit your purpose in this great branch of know- 
ledge. 2. Rhetoric in its very modern and very meagre 
sense means the mode of speaking or reading, i.e., Elocu- 
tion. Let your elocution be natural, and imitate ser- 
vilely no human being whatsoever. Manuals of this art 
are numerous, but, except for casual hints, we should ill 
like to confidently recommend them, The Pulpit and 
the Stage alike have many and material defects. The ex- 
plicit, graceful, natural manner is always to be preferred. 
The vocal cadences of educated gentlemen and polished, 
fascinating ladies in a West End drawing-room greatly 
surpass in every way the overpowering mouthiness which 
some persons consider elocution, and which they admire 
and even affect to imitate. 3, Smart’s Edition of Walker's 





Dictionary is as good as any—meaning of course for pur- 
poses of prouunciation. 

Auice.—The story of Cleopatra is well known, and her 
career has been described and her character displayed 
with singular unanimity by a great variety of historians 
ancient and modern. Cleopatra was beautiful, luxurious, 
and intensely voluptuous; she was also heartless, un- 
scrupulous, meanly cunning, and wholly of a low nature. 
She loved admiration but not her admirers; a beautiful 
calculating animal—splendid enough—but quite open to 
universal contempt had the period arrived when time 
should have reft her her glories. She has well been de- 
signated ‘‘ The Serpent of the old Nile.” Much of the 
description in “Chastelard” applies with exact force toall 
dames of that genius. She did not die, we may be sure, a 
moment too soon—in so far as her life for any high or 
good purpose was concerned. Her love for Antony does 
not merit that designation. She allured him deliberately 
to destruction, him in his utmost need, and 
wept crocodile’s tears (quite apt they say in Egypt) over 
his mangled corpse at the very time when she was all the 
while quietly contemplating how she could best put on 
her dang blandish ts to captivate the colder. 
Octavius. Shakes ’s portraiture of her is for the 
most part just and historical ; meng pemmere are taken, 
by the way, almost bodily from Sir Thomas North's fine 
old translation of Plutarch. That these heartless mem- 
bers of the feminine set are fascina’ and the rest may 
be admitted ; but they deserve, surely, little respect and 
a very qualified admiration. Nell Gwynne, the favourite 
of Charles the Second, was by no means ignoble in na- 
ture, and, with all her peccadilloes performed many ex- 
cellent and most generous actions. We might go through 
a very long list--including Stuart—and not come 
across so beautiful, clever, yet utterly animalized a wo- 
man as Cleopatra. Her death causes people toshed tears 
even—as we have heard—over a misrepresentative of 
the Egyptian Queen, who mistakes the character and 
does not exert any material fascination. But her death 
was in no sense grand. Compare the death of 
Stuart at Fotheringay ! Cleopatra preferred death to loss 
of position and loss of masculine Ly ed here, as we 
take it, is no sublimity. It is the exit from the world of 
a disappointed beauty ; sad no doubt. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN, 


What's the use of being sad, as you journey 
through life, 
Why not always be happy and gay? 
To folks without sense leave all quarrelling 
and strife, 
And despondency banish away. 
If ill fortune attends you, your courage keep 





up, 
Better days for you are in store; 
Many others like you, of misfortune’s dish 


sup 
After you there will be many more. 
If your fair-weather friends in adversity turn 
Their backs upon you, let them go; 
It will teach you in future such fellows to 
spurn 
For just then they their true colours show. 
If for fortune and wealth you strive with the 
crow 
And Dame Fortune to you seems unkind, 
Cheer up! and remember that every dark 


clou 
Has a bright silver lining behind, 
ae ~ Ane clouds lower, and the rain it falls 
ast, 
But to-morrow all sunshine may be ; 
So your day of misfortune may soon all be 


t, 
ana’ the future all sunshine for thee. 
And yet, though great wealth you may not 
acquire, 
Still enough for your wants you may save ; 
To be happy with that should be all your de- 


sire, 
And, with that, nothing else you will crave. 
A. M. F. 

Cragice, nineteen, tall, fair, accomplished, and of a 
good family. Respondent must be about twenty-five, tall, 
and in a gocd position. 

Hanky, eighteen, 5ft, 3in., light complexion, good look- 
ing, well educated, and of an amiable disposition. Re- 
spondent must be dark, retty, and domesticated. 

Amy C., eighteen, good looking, golden hair, and loving. 
a must be about tweuty-five; a tradesman pre- 

erred: 

LoneLy ANNIz, twenty-one, tall, dark, and domesti- 
cated. Respondent must be about the same age, loving, 
and fond of home, 

Dalisy, twenty, medium height, brown hair and eyes, 
and fair complexion, wishes to correspond with a dark 
gentleman about twenty-three; a mechanic preferred. 

De ta, nineteen, fair, and of un affectiouate disposition. 
Respondent must be about twenty, tall, dark, good look- 
ing, and in a good position. 

Juuta C., eighteen, medium height, auburn hair, dark- 
blue eyes, ee and domesticated. Respondent must be 
tall, dark, of a loving disposition, and fond of home; a 
tradesman preferred: 

Ernest, twenty-two, 5ft. Gin., dark, considered good 
looking. Respondent must be about twenty, good look- 
ing, dark hair, blue eyes, domesticated, and possess a 
small income, 

ARABELLE, nineteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, pretty, af- 
fectionate, and domesticated, Respondent must be about 
lie tall, fair, good looking, affectionate, and fond 

ome, 

RevuBen, twenty-five, medium height, considered hand- 
some, desires to correspond with a young lady about 
twenty, pretty, affectionate, fond of dancing, and tho- 
roughly domesticated. 

CHEERFUL May, nineteen, medium height, dark com- 
plexion, affectionate, foud of music, and thoroughly do- 
mesticated. Respondent must be about twenty-one, tall, 
a seen looking, and fond of home ; a mechanic pre- 

erred, 

Rosanonp E., nineteen, medium height, considered 
very pretty, aud thoroughly domesticated, desires to coxr- 





—= 


— with a young gentleman about twenty-two, tall, 
dark, and fond of home, 

Raps L., twenty-three, 5ft. 7in., fair complexion, and 
fond of home, desires to correspoud with a domestic ser- 
vant about twenty, who must be fond of music, and of a 
loving disposition. x 

Beaumont, twenty-three, medium height, considered 
good looking, and found of home. Respondent must be 
about twenty, loving, and thoroughly domesticated ; a 
cook preferred. : 

Acues M., eigteen, medium height, brown hair and 
eyes, considered pretty, fond of music, and a good pianist, 
desi to corresp with a young gentleman tond of 
music and singing. 

Maup N., nineteen, 5ft- 4in., well educated, dark, and 
considered pretty. Respondent must be tall, gentle- 
— , affectionate, and fond of home ;a musician pre- 


e . 

R.C.A., twenty-seven, medium height, fair complexion 
dark-brown hair gray eyes,and a domestic servant, would 
like to correspond with a respectable young man from 
thirty to thirty-five ; a tradesman or a mechanic preferred. 

GertTrupE, twenty-three, medium height, fair com- 
plexion, brown hair,and thoroughly domesticated. Ke- 
spondent must be about the same age, tall, dark, and 
fond of home ; a mechanic preferred, 

Boom Brace, twenty-four, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
medium height, and dark hair and eyes, desires to corre- 
spond with a young lady about twenty-one; a native of 
Southampton preferred. 

Norcs in THE Muzzxe, a seaman gunner, twenty-four, 
dark hair and blue eyes, desires to correspoud witha young 
pre J ao a view to matrimony; a domestic servant pre- 

erred, 

Tor Gattant Furnex, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
twenty-one, medium height, and dark hair and eyes, de- 
sires to correspond with a young lady about nineteen, 
ee is willing to make a loving wife; a milliner pre- 

erre' 

Scupptne Sam Jack, a sei1man in the Royal Navy, 
twenty-two, medium height, hazel eyes, and auburn hair, 
desires to correspond with a young lady about twenty, 
who must be loving aud thoroughly domesticated ; a cook 
preferred. 


CoMMUMICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Cup or THE Ocgan is responded to by—“ Edith J.,” 
inet fair and d ticated 
Davip by—“ Selina,” who thinks she is all he requires. 
Dare. by—“ Alice W.,” twenty, a domestic servant, 
and thinks she is all he requires. 
WILFRED by—‘‘ Mary,” twenty-two, fair complexion, 
aud a domestic servant, , 
Tuomas by— Lizzie,” twenty, domesticated, and 
thinks she is all that he requires. 
Nora by—" D. M. C.,” twenty, medium height, an 
articled clerk, who thiuks he is all that she requires- 
Gus by—‘'S. L.,” nineteen, fair, good figure, loving, 
and musical. . 
Lov by— E, E.,” who thinks he is all that she re- 
uires. 
: Eruet T. by—“ Fred B.,” who thinks be is all that she 
requires. ; 
Feux by—“ E. J.,” twenty, 5ft. 3in., a cook, and of a 
loving disposition. 
ALFRED W. by—“E, F.,” twenty one, 5ft. 3in., dark, 
and domestica ed. . ; 
Ipa by—** Caledon,” medium height, dark, affectionate’ 
and in a good position. 
lsaBeL by—‘‘C. M.,” tall, dark, and possessing an 
income of 270l- per annum. 
Dick T. by—* Polly S.,” dark, pretty, a good figure, a 
domestic servant, and of a loving disposition. 
Nonsensz by—“ Annie,” who thinks that she is all he 


requires. 
— by—‘ Ida,” twenty, medium height, fair, light- 
brown hair, of a loving disposition, domesticated, and 
ssing an income. 

Sotus ty—‘‘ Minnie,” twenty-three, fair, curly hair, 
thoroughly domesticated, amiable, fond of music, and ai- 
fectionate. 

Hersert S. H. by—** Grace,” seventeen, tall, fair, of a 
loving disposition, a domestic servant, and thinks she is 
all that he requires. 

WILL-0’-TH&-WisP by—‘‘ Gentle Annie,” twenty-seven, 
medium height, fair complexion, thoroughly dowesti- 
cated, a cook, and thinks she is all that he requires. 

Ayprew T. by—" Mary B.,” blue eyes, fair hair, con- 
sidered rather pretty, thoroughly domesticated, good 
tempered, and would make a good wife. 

ArRTIzaN by—“ Lizzie B.,” a domestic servant, good 
tempered, dark-brown eyes and hair, considered pretty, 
and would make a good wife. 

Harper Tep by—" Happy Annie,” thirty, a domestic 
servant, tall, dark, and believes that she is all he re- 
quires. 
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